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ORITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


NOTTINGHAM MEETING. 
22nd AUGUST, 1866. 
President—W. R. GROVE, Esq. M.A. Q.C. F.RB.S. &e. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Wednesday, 22nd August—President’s Address, at 8 p.m., in the 


eatre. 
Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to the 28th, inclusive. 
Thursday, 23rd August—Soirée in Exhibition Building. 
Friday, 24th August—Lecture at 8°30 p.m., in the Theatre, by 
- Huggins, . F.R.S. F.R.A.S., On the Results of Spec- 
u i aged enetied J = em | Hette. uM 
‘onda: ugust — Lecture . D. Hooker, Esq. M.D. 
DCL. F.RS. &e., On Insular Floras. cuave 
Tuesday, 28th August—Soirée in the Exhibition Building. - 
Saturday, 25th August—Excursions to the Midland Railway 
Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, Cinder Hill, Annesley, 
- ant Lag yt Abbey. = 
ursday, 30) ugust—Excursions to the Derwent and Wye 
Valleys, Charnwood Forest, and Belvoir Castle. . 
_ On and after July 30th, until August 17th, Life Members, who 
intend to be present at the Meeting, may receive their Tickets by 
applying to the General Treasurer, and returning to them their 
Life Member Invitation Circular; Annual Subscribers, who 
to receive their Tickets, must return their Invitation Circular, 
with 10. inclosed,to the General Treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 
50, Grosvenor-place. London, S. W. 
will elect New Mem- 


The Executive C ittee at Nottingh 
bers and Associates on the following conditions :— 

New Life Members, for a composition of 10l., which entitles 
them to receive gratujtously the Reports of the Association, which 
my be published after the date of payment. 

ew Annual Subscribers, for a payment of 21. for the first year. 
These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their ad- 
mission, and for every following year in which they continue to 
pay a subscription of 1/. without intermission. 

ssociates for this Meeting only, for a payment of 11. They are 
entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of the 
publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen, 
and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be obtained 
‘by Members on payment of 11. 
mR bs parssnel apetiontion joy em oer a be 

e Reception Room, Corn Exchange, Notti am, whic! 
will be opened on Monday, August 20th. ‘ - 
In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting it is de- 
arene that application for Tickets should be made as early as 


possible. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted Mem- 
bers of the Association may, on this occasion, renew their Mem- 
bership, without being called upon for arrears, on payment of 11. 

Without a proper Ticket. obtained as above, no person will be 
admitted to any of the meetings. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read, should be sent to the 





Assistant General Secretary, G. Grirritus, M.A., 5, Park Villas, j 


Oxford, before August the ist. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will assist 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway i 
entitling the holder to obtain from the princi om- 
panies a return ticket at a single fare, available from Monday, 
August 20th, to Saturday, September Ist, inclusi 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. SAVORY, at 5 o’clock P.M. 
Consulting Physiciani—Dr. Burrows. 

Physicians —Dr. Farre, Dr. Jeaffreson, Dr. Black, and Dr. Martin. 

Consulting Surgeons—Mr. Skey and Mr. Lawrence. 

Surgeons—Mr. Wormald, Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, and Mr. Holden. 

Ascipent-Fhysiciene—Dr. Edwards, Dr. Harris, Dr. Andrew, and 
Dr. Southey. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. Savory, Mr. Callender, Mr. T. Smith, 
and Mr. Willett. 

Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Greenhalgh. 


bs LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Black. 
Clinical Medicine—Dr. Farre, Dr. Black, and Dr. Martin. 
Surgery—Mr. Paget and Mr. Coote. 
Clinical Surgery—Mr. Skey, Mr. Paget, Mr.Coote, and Mr. Holden. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Holden and Mr. Callender. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. 
Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy— Mr. Vernon and Mr. 
Langton. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 
Tutors—Dr. Duckworth, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Shepard. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May Ist, 1867. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 

any—Rev. George Henslow. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Edwards. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Church. 
Practical Chemistry — Dr. Odling. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Coleman. 
Microscopic Demonstrations—Mr. Savory. 
Demonstrators of Microscopic Anatomy—Dr. Southey and Mr. 

e 








Vaccination—Mr. Wood. 

The Hospital contains 650 beds—247 Medical and for the Diseases 
of Women; 322 Surgical and for Diseases of the Eye; and 81 for 
Syphilitic Cases. The number of patients exceeds 126,000 annually. 

OLLEGIATE EstancisuMent.—Students can reside within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. 
_,Some of the Teachers connected with the Hospital also receive 
Students to reside with them. 

Seven Scholarships, varying in value from 29l. to 501., are 
awarded annually. 

The Clinical Clerks, the Midwifery Assistant, and the Clerks to 
fos Aadetant-Physicians are appointed from the most diligent 

aden 

In accordance with the regulations of the College of Surgeons, 
Students have charge of patients under the supervision of the 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

All Students preparing for their inati are ially ex- 
amined by the Teachers of Anatomy or by the Tutors. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Andrew, Mr. T. 
Smith, or Mr. Callender, at the Hospital. 


Demonstrators of Co erative Surgery—Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 
ive notice that the Office of HEAD-MASTER of the 
SCHOOL will be VACANT at Christmas next, and that they 
will receive Applications for the Appointment not later than 
Wednesday, October 17. 
For information, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 4. 
New Students must present th lves on the p ding Tues- 
day, and may enter for the whole or for any part of the Course. 
The following are the Subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion. by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by the Rev. S. 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. I. A. M‘Caul 








Exegesis of the New Testament, by the Rev. Prof. Plumptre, M.A. 

Eccl tical History, by the Rev. Canon Robe m, M.A. 

Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 

Vocal Music, by John Hullah, Esq., Professor. 

Public Reading, by the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for admission to this Department, con- 

ae by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 
a, 








Por information, apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“* Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunninenam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
LECTURES, adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 4. 
New Students must present themselves for Examination on the 
preceding Tuesday. 


Divinity—The Rev. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. James G. Lonsdale, M.A.; 
Lecturers, Rev. J.J. Heywood, and C. S. Townshend, Esq. M.A. 

Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, Rev. 
T. A. Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. Howse, M.A, 

English saniconge and Modern History— Professor, the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A.; Lecturers, Rev. Heywood, M.A., and 
C. 8S. Townshend, Esq. M.A. 

French—Professor, A. Mariette ; and M. Sti¢venard, Lecturer. 

| German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 


| For information, apply personally or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 

| MENT of APPLIED SCIENCES.—LECTURES UCOM- 

| MENCE THURSDAY, October 4. < 

| ‘ New Students must present themselves on the preceding Tues- 
ay. 

| Divinity—The Rev, the Chaplain. 

| Mathematics—Professor, the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, 

| ev. T. A. Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 

| Natural Philosophy—Professor, W. G. Adams, M.A. 

| Arts of Construction—Professor Kerr. 

! Manufacturing Art and Machinery—Professor Shelley. 

Land Surveying and Levelling—Professor H. J. Castle and W. 

Marshall, Esq. 

Drawing—Professor Bradley and Professor Glenny. 

Chemistry—Professors W. A. Miller, M.D., and C. L. Bloxam. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Professor Tennant, F.G.S. 

Workshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 

Photography—George Dawson, Bea. M.A. . 
For information, apply personally or by letter marked outside 

“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


K PNNe@'s COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
SCHOOL. 


Acting Head-Master—Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
Vice-Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 











O AUTHORS.—A Lady, accustomed to 

Literary Work, would COPY MANUSCRIPTS, care ° 

legibly and quickly, on very moderate terms.—Address M. §. S8., 
Amanuensis, Post-Office, Rathfarnham, county Dublin. 


O THE PRESS.—An English Gentleman is 
opens to undertake the DUTIES of PARIS CORRE- 
SPONDENT toa Metropolitan or Provincial Journal, or to Con- 
tribute thereto a Daily or Weekly Letter on Political and Social 
Topics. Emol tof dary importance.—Address J. M. M., 
79, Mildmay-road, N. 


HE PRESS.—A Youne Man, aged 29, 

respectably connected and fully qualified, offers his SER- 
VICES as Publisher, Assistant-Publisher, or Reader. Country 
not objected to. First-class references, and security if desired.— 
A.pua, Post-Office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—The Proprietor 
of an influential Weekly Provincial Paper, of Conservative 
politics, in a large city, who is about to establish a Daily in con- 
nexion therewith, wishes to meet with a Gentleman as PART- 
NER. The Incomer may superintend either the Financial or 
Literary Department. Capital requi 1.5002. to 2.0001. There 
is no daily paper at present published in the city, which is the 
centre of an extensive and popul district, ing seve! 
other towns.—Address G. I., Messrs. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, London. 




















LADY, active, energetic, of business habits, 

and a good linguist, desires an. Paqpounent as SECRE- 
TARY, AMANUENSIS, BOOK-KEEPER, or in any position 
of trust. Highest references. — Address R. Y¥., Post-Office, 26, 
Oxford-street, W. 


A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE, printed for 
Subscribers only, to be profusely illustrated by Wood Engravings. 
will be sent free to any persons forwarding their Names ani 
Addresses, segily written, to J. O. Hatuiwet, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’s-place, West Brompton, near London. 6 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 








The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages: Subscription, 3. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. Fi Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open, 

Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. CataLoaus (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to ount, 

according to the supply regaised. All the best new’ 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publicati 
tuses, with Lists of New Publications and Catal é 
Books, gratis and post free.—Booru’s, Caurton’s, Hopeson’s, an 
Saunpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 





HEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE.—The UNITED 
LIBRARIES’ CLEARANCE LIST, containing more than 
twelve hundred Popular Books at auction prices, is now READY, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application.—The Unitep 
Lipranies (Booth’s,Churton’s, Hodgson’s, and Saunders & Otley’s), 
307, Regent-street, next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 








This Department will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sep ber 20. 
| Pupils can be admitted to— x \ 
1. The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
rature, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
| Universities, for the Theological. General Literature, and Medi- 
| cal Departments of King’s College, and for the Learned Pro- 
| fessions. : e 
| . The Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile Pursuits, for the classes of Architecture 
and Engineering in King’s College, for the Military Academies. 
for the Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 
Marine. 

Entrance Scholarships.—On entrance to the School, every Boy 
under 15 years of age is entitled to compete for a Scholarship. One 
is given in each division of 15. per annum for three years. The 
subjects will be found in the Calendar. ¢ 

For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnixcnam, Esq., Secretary. 


NJ EDICAL EDUCATION.—The ADDRESSES 
on MEDICAL EDUCATION delivered at St. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, by the ARCH- 
BISHOP of YORK (1884), Professor OW EN (1865), and Professor 
HUXLEY per, mae De cueaa an ee the Pro- 
s e ensuin: inter Session, on application 
eee =< RNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
\) scHOOL.—The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, at 8 o'clock p.m., with an Introductory Address by Mr. 
Haynes Walton. 








—_— 





MENTAL AFFECTIONS. — A Physision, 
residing within an easy distance of London by rail, has a 
the present "time VACANCIES in his house for TWO LADIES 
and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been established over 
60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients onl. .—Address 
M: D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., 8.W. 


‘0 THE FRIENDS of EPILEPTIC and 
other INVALIDS.—Superior ACCOMMODATION, with 
cheerful society and judicious management. First-rate medical 
setae. — aoe to X., 16, Gl ter-crescent, ¢ 

















HY DBOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — 

The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 
and experienced medical superintendence of the founder, JOHN 
HITCHMAN, Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 
Secretary. 


FRATIS and POST FREE, a NEW CLAS- 
SIFIED LIST of Two Thousand MICROSCOPIC O 
JECTS, first-class specimens, prepared and sold by EDMUND 
WHEELER, 48a, Tollington-road, Holloway, N. 


ELESCOPE.—WANTED, a good ACHRO- 

IC, with Appendages. Object-glass at least 5 inches. 

Tube tate cxoced 8) feet.—Address A. B., Post-Office, Comrie, 
rieff. 








At this Hospital the Medical Appointm ng e 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 501. each, and a resident Registrarship at 100. per 
annum, are open to the Pupils without fee. It has Obstetric 
and Ophthalmic Departments, and a Children’s Ward (in the 
new wing). ig Clinical and Pathological Instruction is care- 
fully organized. “ f 

rer tye ape od yo and all eer pee as >, &e., 

tl ics icers and Lecturers, or 
apply to any of the Medi RNEST HART, Dean of the School. 





T° LECTURERS.—Gentlemen having Lecture 

Engagements in Scotland during the ensuing Winter, or 
who are resident in Scotland and willing to deliver Popular 
Lectures on Scientific or Literary Subjects, are respectfull - 
vited to communicate with the Secretary of the Aberdeen 
Mechanics’ Institution.—Aberdeen, August 7, 1866. 











EW REFORM CLUB.—Temporary accom- 
modation has heen provided, and is now open, for the Mem- 
bers at DRAPER’S HOTEL, 28, Sackville street, Piccadilly, 
mding the alteration and fitting up of the Club Premises in 
ermyn-street. Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to send their Applications without delay to the Secre- 
tary, 71, Jermyn-street, St. James's, from whom Prospectuses and 
any Information on the subject may be obtained. 


LADY, of middle age, who » accustomed 

Good Society, wishes to meet with a osition either as 

COM PAN TUN toa LADY. or Lie a Charge of Sp pe 
Care. The highes ‘erences given an — 

yy yy Y.. Z., oars. of WY. P. Millar, Stationer, 1, Lonsdale- 
place, Notting-hill, London. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.— 
SESSION 1866-67. 
Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations. 

On TUESDAY, me 16th of October next, will be held, in the 
Colee, = EXAMINATION ~ Matriculation ; and for Scholar- 
se HURSDAY, the 18t 

ain somes Scholarships of the value of 402, each; and forty- 
unior Scholarships, v varying in value from 201. to 251. each ; 
to sheen of which first year’s Students are eligible. 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the Regis- 
trar of the College. 

Signed by order of he! President. 
RO ERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADTES) 
and 49, Bedford-square, London.—The CLASSES ~ 
BEGIN for the ‘SESSION 1866-67 on TH U RSDAY, October 11th. 
The SCHOOL will S-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 27th. 
— Arnott Scholarships. giving free admission for two years to 
ve Classes, including Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, will 
rr open for Competition by Examination at the begiuning of 
Next October. Candidates are requested to send in their Names 
fore September Ist. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE M ARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS. GREEN 
CHLEY.—The Pupils under the care of Miss HEL EN 
TAYLON, late of Hoddesdon, will assemble at her NEW RESI- 
DENCE, as above, on MOND! AY, September 3rd. 





‘HE COMMERCIAL, ENGIN EERING | and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTE R, offers a thoroughly 
sound English Education, together with instruction in the 
Modern Languages and Classics. 
In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathema- 
tics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 
The College has been recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India, ** as possessing efficient Classes for Civil Engineering, Che- 
mistry, and Physics.” 


Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


URST COURT, ORE, H ASTIN Gs.— 
Dr. MARTIN REED prepares ’ the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN, between the s of six and eighteen, for the Public 
School s and UnkversiSiens or for Mercantile Pursuits. The situa- 
tion is one of the finest and healthiest possible. The arrange 
ments are those of a first-class Private Schoo 
The | CL ASSES RE-ASSEMBLED on W. EDN ESDAY, August 1. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Married Clergyman, 

for many years engaged in Tuition, would be glad to hear 

of Companions to two little Boys, whom he now has preparing 

for a Public School. Inclusive terms from Eighty Guineas.— 
Address Rev. M. E., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 


pr gg bonita in High Honours, of Cam- 
whose Pupils have been very successful, gives 

DAILY | TNsrRU CTION in Classics, Mathematics, Physics, and 
ei —Adi , M.A., Post - Office, Grove-terrace, Bays- 
water. 














OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 

ARMY, the NAVY, and the CIVIL SERVICE.—A Gentle- 

man, of high ene. and great experience in TUITION, has 

VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS, of good position. The highest 

a given.—Address F.R.S.,9, Arundel-gardens, Notting- 
» W. 





IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — 
CANDIDATES are PREPARED by a Gentleman in H.M. 
Civil Service, who obtained his appointment by competition, and 
who is assisted by thoroughly qualified Tutors.— References te 
former Pupils in all Departments of the Service.—Address E. 
Joun, 4, Gordon-street, Gordon- ‘squi are, W.C. 


UEEN WOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 

The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the C aaeienl and Modern Languages 
The Natural Sciences an Chemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them: is: very efficiently provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, apply to 

CHARLES WILLMORE, Principal. 


DUCATION.—OAKLEY HOUSE, WEL- 
LINGTON-PLACE, READING. 

e next Session will commence on Thursday, September 20th. 

Mr WATSON will be happy to forward references, &c. on appli- 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Mr. WIL- 

LIAM WATSON, B.A., formerly of Oakley-square, London, 
will be able to RECEIVE, on or after Se ptember 20th, T WO addi- 
tional PUPILS, to as ie for Matriculation or for Degrees in 
Arts. Terms, 132. a mon ee ase apply to Mr. Watson, 
Oakley House, ‘Wellington- -place, Reading 


NIVERSITY COLL EG E Sl HOOL, 

London.—The Rev. J. PANTON HAM, Minister of Essex- 
street Chapel, Strand, receives and assists in their studies, a 
LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS attending the Classes of the 
above School. The next Session begins on the 2 age of September. 
—Rokeby House, Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, 


QOMERSETSHIRE COLL EGE, BA ATH.— 
Head-Master—The Rev. HAY 5S. ESCOTT, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
Secretary—P. C. SHEPPARD, Esq., Bathampton, Bath. 


This College was founded in 1858, with the view of providing a 
course of education similar to th at of our best public schools, 
with more attention to individual boys than the large forms of 
those schools render possible. 

The effective character of the education actually given is suffi- 
ciently attested, both by the Reports of the Examiners, the Rev. 

Percival, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. now Head- 
Master of Clifton College ; the Rev. J. R. Magrath, Fellow, Dean, 
and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford ; W. A. Fearon. Esq., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; and also by the fact, that out 
of eleven pupils who have, up to this time, proceeded direct from 
the College to the University, (commencing with October, 1861,) 
six have gained open Scholarships, and subsequent honours in the 
schools; two have gained further Scholarships since residence ; 
and one, who did not stand for a scholarship, has obtained honours 
in both the Public Examinations. Thus, in less than five years, 
out of eleven pupils, only eight of whom have as yet been in the 
Public Examinations, this College has obtained seventeen Univer- 
sity distinctions. 























ONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—A Wrangler and Classical Scholar, Graduate of 
Cambridge University, experienced in tuition, prepares EV EN- 
ING PUPILS for the above Examinations.—Address E. R., 
9, Regent’ . Park- terrace, N. W. 


DUC AT I oO N. —WAN TED “IMME- 
DIATELY, an English LADY, well instructed in her own 
language, and experienced i in theart of teaching and training both 
elder and younger pupils, in a First-class School. Salary 35/. Age 
not under twenty-five.—Address L. Y., care of Messrs. Hatchard, 
187, Piccadilly. No Agent need apply. 


7 BOLCGY OF WEYMOUTH 
And the ISLAND OF PORTLAND; 
Sine a Map of the District, Geological Sections, st 
Views, Figures of the characteristic Fossils, and other Illustra- 
tions, with much information on the I Natural History of the 
Coast. By ROBERT DAMON, F.G.S 


London: E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 





EOLOGY. _ ELEMENTARY COLLEC- 
a TIONS, to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geolo; y’ and — the important study of Mineralogy 
and Geo eet ae had at 2. 5, 10, 20,50 to 500 guineas ; also, 
single panes of P Minerale, “Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, 

Geological Maps. Hammers, all the recent Publications, &c., of 
J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 

Private Instruction is given in *inmnieas and Geology by Mr. 

Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


N R. WILLIAM TEGG will be happy to 
4 forward his CATALOGUE of Approved and Modern School 
Books to all who apply for es also his Catalogue of Standard 

300ks, and his Catalo ogue of Fine SY: ae —Address, 
124, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London, E 


0 BOOKBU YERS.— 25,000 superior’ SEconpD- 
HAND BOOKS, purchased from Private Libraries, and in- 
cluding many rare and curious, are on Sale by HENRY SUGG, 
32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. A New List, or a Report of 
particular Be Books, sent for a stamp. 


DA MS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
L MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

*,* Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had on application to— 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet- street, E.C. 

T° QO BOOKSELLERS, STATION ERS, and 

OTHERS.—Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the TRADE of 








a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, carried on over a century 
in the same family. The Returns are excellent. The Concern is 
situate in a fine seaport Town, a little over 100 miles from the 
City. About 6002. required.— Ap ly to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the 
Trade, 3 20, Devereux-court, Temple, W.C. 


ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and and 
EASTERN aynors. — ALPHONS DURR, of Leipzig 
begs to announce that made arrangements for a weekly 
wee of THE ATHEN ZUM JOURNAL. The Subscription 
1; thaler for three months ; 8 thalers for six months ; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Di'rr, Leipzig, Germany. 


*,* German Advertisements for the ArueNaumM Journal also 
received by ALPuons Dire, as above. 


CHOOL PREMISES, exceedingly eligible for 

a Select School, are offered on easy terms, with immediate 

Re ssession, to a duly-qualified G AG preferred. 
he House, of modern build, close to a Railway Station, twent; 
miles from London, is surrounded by half-an-acre of Garden, with 
a Field of nearly two acres adjoining. It eomeeine two Kitchens, 
Larder, two Cellars, pens’ em -reoms, Hall, W.C., and nine 
-rooms. There is a good oolroom connected with the House, 
with a covered s and wi 6 underneath, and a large Stable. 
The School has nD poms on for six years, and the furniture 
and ——— are offered fora = (not exceeding 2501.) according 
to agreem: Rent, 651.— App ith references, to Mr. Harpy, 
Home Park ao ‘King’s wt ay Herts. 


ORCESTER MUSIC HALL. — This 
Building is now RE-OPENED, having been re-modelled 

a rendered Shorenenls,. comfortable. It ry well lighted and 
eated, and holds from 7 ms. It is available for 
Pate’ Entertainments of every =. ae reasonable 
terms.—For particulars address Mr. Szarze, the Music Hall, 


Worcester. 
GLASSES. 














URROW’S 


OPERA, RACE, FIELD, and —_- 31. 138. 6d., 61. 63., &e. 
‘atalogues grati 
W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London: Arnold, 72, Baker-street; Wales & M‘Culloch, 
56, Cheapside. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter. 
—These wonderful animals go through their extraordinary 
evolutions daily, at 252, Strand, from 10 till 6. oe sent post 
free for fourteen stamps. The Magic Sailor and the Bonnie 
—- post free for fourteen stamps.—H. G. CLarke & Co., 252, 
rani 


N R. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
CARTES-DE-VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 
TAKEN DAILY. 








Set of Twelve....... 
Set of Thirty .... 
Set of Fifty 
Several positions taken, and proofs a it being in the 
choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be preferred. Immediate sittings with or witbout appoint- 
ments.—224 and 226, ReGeNnT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’ '8- mo Brighton. 


ere PHOTOGRAPHIST, INVEN- 
TOR of the CARTE-DE-VISITE, Patent the 27th of 











Y ny RES.—South of France.—Furnished 

HOUSES to be LET or SOLD, half a mile from the sea, 

and about two miles from the town of Hyéres. Rents, from 801. 

to 4001. for the season.—For Porat apply to SHarre, PARKERS 
& Jackson, 41, Bedford-row, W.C 


MHE WEL (LESLEY MA MA AN USCRIPTS. - — 

Mr. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, has just bought 
the m: ajor and most valuable portion of the extensive Collection 
of MANUSCRIPTS of the late Rev. Dr. WELLESLEY, Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, Oxrorp. The ¢ ‘ollection includes a curious 
Album Amicorum, 1598- -1640; Alphabets of Arms; Greek Manu- 
scripts; English County Manuscripts illustrative of Bedfordshire, 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, and Welsh Families; a remarkable 
series of Italian Armorials, especially of the Noble Families of 
Padua, Venice, and Genoa; an Early English Manuscript of the 
Knights of the Garter, temp. Henry VILI.; Heraldic Papers of 
the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries, consisting of Pedigrees by 
famous English Heralds ; Armorials of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; now on view at Mr. QUARITCH’S establish- 
ment, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Ke ROPEAN MANU SCRIPTS, Early Printed 
Books, Curiosa, Livres d’ Heures, Books on Paleography, 
Bibliography, and Religious Worships.—A C CATALOGUE of such 
Works. just aes gratis. It contains many articles of extreme 
RARITY and INTEREST, collected and offered for Sale by 
BERNARD QU! ARITC H, Bookseller, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
This Catalogue forms the first of a Series, which Will comprise 
Mr. Quaritch’s entire stock of 20,000 first- class Works. Librarians, 
Collectors and Savants, desiring to receive the complete Series, 
should favour him with 3s. in stamps to secure the free delivery 
y post. 


N R. Cc U RT, Numismatist, lately returned from 
1 the C ‘ontinent, has catalogued some very valuable English 
and other COINS, in all metals (to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, the 20th and 2ist inst.), including an unpub- 
lished Rochester Penny of Harold the Second, a rare Rial of 
Elizabeth, Smyrnian Tetradrachm, &c. 

On view at Mr. Curt’s House, 33, Great Portland-street. 


A NTEL ,OPES, P HEASAN NTS, &c. —Elands, 

Barbary Deer, Maltese and Carriage Dogs, Impeyans, 
Kaleeges, Swinhoes, Tragopan, Gold and Silver Peafowls, Canada 
Geese, Virginian Quails. "RASER, Naturalist, “The Green,” 
Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. A magnificent Lion’s Skin for sale. 


JEW SILKWORM.—The superb BomBpyx 
Cynwruta feeds on leaves of the Ailanthus glandulosa, &c. 
For Eggs a apply to Dr. Wau.ace, Colchester, Essex. 














EAN B: APTISTE GU: ADAGNINI VIOLIN, 
warranted genuine, a magnificent instrument, 45 guineas 
only .—Address H., Post-Office, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 88, QUEEN-STREET, 
« LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, old Jewry ), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their Patrons that 
they continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They ‘solicit par- 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 2 dozen ; Quarter casks, 
11/.— Domecgq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 30s. to 70s. 
Croft, Taylor’ a and other Ports, 38s. to 100s.—C larets, 208. to 1508. 
—Hennessy’s Pale Brandy, a. a dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, Sone od, 848. per doze 

Champagnes, Hocks, Hoseties 'Burgundies, » Kieneam, &e. 

rms 














; 70, 71 and 72, BR OK-STREET, Hanover- 
square, and i icmentoloan Portraits ~- Hereford Lodge, Glouces- 
ter-road, Old Brompton-road, and a 3 ulevarde des Italiens. 
Paris. M. Disderi-has on Sale 65. ee of the day, and 
Panoramic Views.—ESTA BLISHMENTS in LONDON, PARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enlargements up to life size. 


aes. PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 
H. I. the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
eae eas rh L i ajesty the nae of all the Russias—also to 
H.1. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Beye! Family—to His 
Majesty the King of Italy—to His an pe the King of Holland 
—to His Majesty the King of Portugal—to the Imperial Gallery 
- yy aeeaaeaemeel of the Palace eof the Universal Exhibition 
° , 


[D1SPERL PHOTO PAINTING.—In oil on 
canvas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— 


His own new process. 


[DSDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHIE sient 


New process. 


NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
hing. Reproductions and Enl ts of 


[DSPERI, 


ISDERI, 


without ret 
d. 





every 


ISDE — —The Excellent Situation of Mr. 
DISDERI’S Studios enables him to OPERATE REGARD- 
LESS of the WEA’ THER. 


] ISDERI.— NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 

CESS of Mr. DISDERT’s the * PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size. The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, by means of which skilful artists 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the 
colour of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil paintin, 

Mr. Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this respect, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of Photography. 

Saloons and Studios, 70,71, 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton-road. 

EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0001. 





Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esa. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. { Stephen 4 Kennard, ~~ 
arry George Gordon, Esq. H ne eg . Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. | 
ancan James Kay, Esq. { Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
ba ge at 5: as cent., and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cen 
caret he etc fet eae ces 
0.7, In venue, Leadenhall-s . 
C, By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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He LON DON a ‘OINT- STOCK. BANK, | 
CHANCER BANS BRANCH: 
124, Chancery-lane. 


Directors HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that this Branch is 
Now OPEN for Business. 
y F. K. HEWITT, Manager. 


_May 1, 1866. 
[HE NEW MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 





LIN DS— 
PATENT eumtent DIAPHANE, 
semi- -traneparent Fabric, relieved by luminous Patterns, 
tronized by Her Mavesty and H.R.H. the Prince or Wates. 
'o be had of all the principal Upholsterers, and of the Patentees, 
CALEY BROTHERS, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, WINDSOR. 


*,* Patterns forwarded by post, free. 


bprees the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 





“Valuable Cabinet of Coins. and Medals. 
MESSRS. 
GOTHEBY, aber mm eet & HODGE, Auc- 
of Literary end Works mg of the 
Fine Aste, wi will SELL by 7 ABUT 


ton-street, Strand, W.C., 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 2 Valawbie ASSEM BLAGE — ae 
and MED: EMER, chiefly ‘ormed a quarter of a century 

GENTL now resident on the Continent, in Gold a uilvers 

and A seen r, comprising Roman, Gree! English, and Foreign, 

fine an 7 Specimens; among w which are an Unpublished 

—— of Harold a Second —the scares Rial of i= h—Coins 

of the Knights of Malta—a rare T the 

First, &c.—Coin Cabinets, &c. 

oft, be — two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
0 








=m Articles of Virti, de. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers Fs iiemery Property and Works illustrative of the 
Tine Arts, will SELL by AUC nLOR, at their H . 13. 
on street, Strand, W.C., nm WEDNESDAY, A’ 15, 
ce aide tees tenet ata ce 
ous o compris nd Silver tc! 
—Gold Brooch pand Pair of Ba rings, enamell t wi 














30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


Sales by Auction 


To Collectors and Connoissewrs of the Art of Engraving.— 
The singularly Rare and Beautiful Collection of Artists’ 
Proofs, collected with great care, during the last Hal f- 
Century, by W. H. M‘QUEEN, Esq., of Shepherd's Bush, 
formerly of 184, Tottenham- court-road. 


\ ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
J of Libraries and orks connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors from Somerset House (late of 22, Fleet street’, 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, DU RING 
THIS MONTH, the Valuable COLLECTION of ARTISTS’ 
PROOFS, selected, with much care a QUEEN by the eminent 
Steel and Copper Plate Printer, Mr. M N, late of Totten- 
ham-court-road, extending over | AR han and comprising 
the rarest and best Works of the Celebrities of that day to the 
Bnglan time; among which will be found a unique Set of Turner’s 
land and Wales, consisting of etchings an finished states of 
plate—also, perfect Sets of Turner’s Rivers of France, in- 
po the celebrated Plate of Calais Heights—complete Set of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum—also, Turner’s Scotland and Turner's 
Yorkshire —a Selection of Turner’s Rivers of France—and several 
hundred choice Proofs of various Plates after Turner, as well as 
choice and unique ce of his principal large Plates, Caligula’s 
Bridge, Mercury | and 4 Argus, Mercury and Herse, Tivoli, Temple 
of Jupiter, H ogne, Ancient and 
Modern Itz aly, The Shipwreck, Approach to Venice, &c. ; also, the 
pasion productions of Rosa Bonheur, Eastlake, Faed, Sir E. 
andseer, Maclise, Millais, Noel Paton, Smirke, Stothard 
Westall, and other eminent Artists, mostly in choice artist’s 
proof states. 
Catalogues are now preparing, and will be forwarded, on receipt 
of six postage-stamps, to Gentlemen favouring Messrs. Southgate 
& Co. with their name and address. 


Books of all Classes, Old and New.—Four Days’ Sale. 


i R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 115, Ctancetyiam, on TUESDAY, August 
14, and three following days, at 1 o'clock, a COL. LECTION of 
BOOKS, including the Library of a Clergyman, and that of a 
Gentleman remov ing ; comprising Waring’s Masterpieces of In- 
dustrial Art, an_ori riginal copy, in parts—Hart’s Afghanistan, 
coloured plates— Vivian’s Spanish Seenery— —Boydell’s Norway— 
Critici Sacri, 9 vols.—Saurin, La Sainte Bible, fine plates, 6 vols.— 
La Légende Dorée, woodcuts, 1483—Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionaries, 10 vols. large paper—Higgins’s Anacalypsis, 2 vols.— 
Hobler’s Roman Coins, 2 vols.—Brandon’s Gothic Architecture, 
2 vols.—Patrick and Lowth’s Comment: ry. 6 vo!ls.—Poole’s Anno- 
tations, 4 vols.—Knight’s Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols —Storer’s 
Cathedr: als, 4 vols.—Ireland’s Hogarth, 3 vols. —Stephens’s Book 
of the Farm, 3 vols.—Ellicott’s Lectures, 5 vols.—Simeon’s Works, 
21 vols.—Wesley’s Works, 14 vols.—Charnock’s Works, 9 vols., &c. 
—Also, a QU ANTITY of ST AND: ARD "MODERN BOOKS, from 
the Stock of a Country Bookseller, including 2 Alison's Europe, 
14 vols.—6 Milner’s Church History, 4 vols. 8vo. calf gilt—3 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. 8vo.—40 The loral 
World and Garden Guide, 8 vols. in 4, cloth gilt—10 Strickland’s 
(H. E.) Memoirs, by Sir W. Jardine, royal 8vo.—673 Williams 
(C. W.) on the Combustion of Coal, 8vo. cloth—36 Professor Owen's 
Palzontology—9 Bunsen’s Signs of the Times—5 Kirk’s Charles 
the Bold, 2 vols.—3 Southey’s Letters, 4 vols.—3 Cambridge Port- 
folio, 4to. half morocco—100 Fata Morgana, crown 8vo.—200 
Denison on Clock and Watch Making (sells 2s.)—several Hundred 
Volumes of Modern Novels—a Stock of Useful Account-Books 
and Ledgers, &c 

To be viewed, and Catalogues . on application to 
Mr. Hodgson, 115, Chancery-lane, V 


Autographs and MSS., the Stock of the late Mr. J. G. BELL, 
‘ of Manchester. 




















ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, a their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on TUESDAY, August 14,’the COL LECTION of 
AUTOOR APHS from > Stock of the late Mr. J. BELL, 


of M: unchester, with others from various Private Collections, 
together presenting pestmesicoe Examples of Scarce and Curious 
Autographs of Royal Personages, Bishops and Clergy, Statesmen, 
Military and Naval Commanders, Poets, Artists, Musicians, 
and Literary Men of the past Three Centuries—a few Curious 
Miscellaneous MSS., &c. 

Ce xtalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of the late Sir RICHARD BROMLEY, KCB. 
f ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47. eer -square, W.C. 
(west side), on WE DNESDAY, August 15, and three following 
cays, tape LIBRARY of the late Sir RIC HARD: PROM EY 
3., removed from Greenwich Hospital ; also, another PRL 
Vv. AT i LIBRARY, gets of Capital Books in all Departments 
of Literature, English and F ‘oreign, many in elegant a 
amongst which are, Musée Francais, 4 vols. morocco extra—Grose 
Antiquities, 13 vols. large paper, russia extra—Boydell’s splennid 
Edition of Shakespeare, 9 vols.—Hogarth’s W orks—British Gal- 
lery of Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols. crimson morocco—Gibson’s 
Codex Juris Ecclesiastice, 2 vols. best edition- —Berry’s Ency- 
clopwedia Heraldica, 4 vols.—Penny 1 vol 
at Large, 43 vols—Hansard and Tcobbett’ 8 Pasiiamentary His- 
tory and Debates, 96 vols—Edinburgh Review, 108 vols.—British 
Essz ayists, 40 vols.—Leland’s [tinerary, 9 vols.—Brayley and Brit- 
ton’s Surrey, 5 vols.—Antiquarian Itinerary, 7 7 vols. large paper— 
Dryden’s Works, by Scott, 18 vols.—the Works of many Standard 
Authors, English and Foreign, in morocco and russia bindings— 
Jobson’s Golden Trade, original edition, 1623, very scarce—Early 
Typography— —C urious | Books Tracts—Official Papers and 
'y Reports, Votes, &c.— 
Engravi ings— —Oil ede te -cases, and Miscellanies, &c. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 











with exquisite Chasings—fine Bronzes— 
Oriental Chamber—Raffaelle W. * 
ronze Candelabra Klosunt Tazze — Beautiful 
panese Ware—Hours of the Virgin—a_finely-illumi- 

nated Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century—and many other 
a of Interest to the General Collector and Amateur. 

May be viewed two days previous; Catalogues may be had on 
application. 





The Valuable Library, Paintings, and Drawings of the late 
WILLIAM DEBUONAIRE HAGGARD, Esq.; also, some 

Sine Illustrated Books and Interesting Manuscripts. 

MESSRS. 
QSoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers ef Literar. Poet ty and vo illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL OTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 22, 
and following day, at 1 o “clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY 
of the late WILLIAM DEBONAIRE HAGGARD, Esq.. com- 
tf many of the best and most — Numismatic Works, 
the Drama, History, Topography, and English Litera- 
ture in apse with a few  nishly, Latina PPsinitaer, Drawings, 
and Engravings; to which are added some fine Books of Prints, 
Fiat egy Finden’s Royal Gallery = British Art—Lodge’s Por- 
es anaes paper—Saint-Non, Voyage Pittoresque de Naples— 
Viaggio Pittorico della Toscana—Hamilton’s Etruscan Antiqui- 
ties “Picart’s Religious Ceremonies—a few Early-printed Books, 
a ersions of the Scriptures—Theological 
Works—Illuminated Missals and ged eps aoe Pali 
Manuscript—C a Drawings—Carlisle and W. Corre- 
spondence—and most Valuable Unpublished 7 ean by 
Robert Riddell, of "Glenriddell, the friend of the poet Burns and 
Captain Grose, of great interest to the Scotch pret noo &e. 
May be viewed two days previous ; Catalogues by post on receipt 
of two tna 
Taluable Library of of the Rev. HARRY WRIGHT, 
of Cheltenham. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary poe ae Works illustrative of the 





Fine Art:, will SELL b ON, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington crest Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, August 24, at 
1 o'clock recisely, the VALU: ABLE LIBRARY of the Rev. 
HARRY V RIGHT, of Cheltenham ; comprising the Bridgewater | 


Treatises—Bishop Burnet’s Histories of the Reformation and of 
His Own Time—Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion—Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom—Fuller’s Church History—Hallam’s Works— 
Shakespeare’s Works, by Collier—Scott’s Waverley Novels, the 
Abbotsford Edition—Bishop Jeremy oem Works—Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and a 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia— 
The Hakluyt and Parker Societies’ Publications—Newe Testa- 
ment, printed by Jugge, 1550-2—Westwood’s Palxographia Sacra 
—Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, large vk 








MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


——o——_ 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for 
German, 


the Use of Foreigners in Engla French, 
Italian, and English. imo. 38 38. 6d. ‘Jess 


HANDBOOK-__LONDON AS IT IS. 


Map. 16mo. 39. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. 


Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK — SURREY, HANTS, 
and ISLE of WIGHT. Map. Post 8yo. 0s. 

HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, and 
OXFORDSHIRE. Map. Post 8vo. Vs. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORN- 


WALL. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE. Map. 

Post 8vo. [Just ready. 
HANDBOOK — DURHAM and 


NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—THE meray ™ _ Map. 


Post 8vo. ‘ext week, 


HANDBOOK — IRELAND. 


Post 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH and SOUTH 


WALES. Maps. 2vols. Post 8yo. 128. 





Maps. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 249. 

HANDBOOK — EASTERN CATHE- 
DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 188. 

HANDBOOK—WESTERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND, Illustrations. Post 8vo. 168. 





JOHN Munedt, ‘Shdieait street. 





FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 


SHER & CO.’S SERIES of INTER- 
NATIONAL READING BOOKS. 


Now ready, 


OPPEN (EDWARD A.).—SELECT TALES, 
in FRENCH, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, and for 
Self-Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning th: 
French Language. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

in GER- 


STORME, G.—SELECT TALES, 
MAN, for the Use of Cotlegas and Schools, and for Self- 
Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the 
German Language. 16mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

Asher & Co. 13, Bedford- -street, Cov: ent-garden, W.C. 





Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities—Dugdale’s Angli- 
canum, the enlarged edition by Caley, Ellis — Bandinel— —— 
rick’s ‘An cient Armour—Shaw’s Dresses of t iddle Ages— 


Pickering’s Reprints of the Book of Common » Bn Roberts’s 
Sketches in the was Land, Egypt and Nubia—Works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—Hogarth’s Works—Dibdin’s Tour, with the 
Author's Autograph—Valuable Books relating to America and 
China—a fine impression of the Last Supper after Leonardo da 
Vinci, by Raphael Morghen, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had ; if by 
Post, on receipt of two stamps. 


STATE OF THE CROPS, 1866. 
TRHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of THIS 
contains Full Particulars of the STATE of the CROPS through- 
out the Country. Order of any Newsvender. A single copy sent 
on receipt of six stamps. 
Office for Adverti 








and 
DAY, August 11, 


ts, 41, Welli -street, Strand, W.C. 


7 > x "I 

THE FLORENCE GALLERY—NEW 

HOTELS.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by 
post 5d.—contains fine View and Plan of Cavendish Hotel, Hast. 
bourne—The Origin and Date of Arabic Numerals, with illustra- 
tions—The New Health Act—On the Cottages of Essex —Flitch 
Girders—Alkali Works—Additions to the Florence Gallery— 
Garden Decoration—Fish as Food—The Ordnance Survey—and 
v anteee other Articles ; with all the News, Artistic and Sanitary. 

» York street, Cov ent- -garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








On and after July 25, 1866, will ‘be published, 


PAMPHLET on STEAM as the MOTIVE 
POWER in EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES. By 
R. A. PEACOCK, Esq. C©.E., Jersey. 
**T have no doubt that Mr. Peacock’s conclusion is a right one. 
I have not the least doubt that steam escapes from the earth 
when it gets Spee) and when it does not get vent it causes undu- 
lation.”"—Remark by the President of the Geological Section at 
Birmingham, Sept. oth, 1865. 
A prepaid Copy of the Pam phlet will be sent to any address by 
the Author on receipt of 1s. 6d. in stamps. 


This day is published, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 


N a NEW METHOD of TREATING 
DEAFNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous 
ee of the Eustachian Passages and Drum of the Ear. 
By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Ear Infirmary, Sackville-street. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


At all the Libraries, 
FFLrx HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
__W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By the Author of ‘ Adam Bede.’ 
Just published, price 3d. 


HE ONE GOD and FATHER of ALL: 
a Sermon, preached before the Supporters of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Aieosiation, no their Annual Meeti: 
the Unitarian Church, Hackne. y 23, 1866. By CHAR ES 
WICKSTEED, B.A., of Liverpool plished at the Request of 
the Committee. 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 


HERBERT SERIES OF SHORT SCHOOL BOOKS, 
COMPLETION OF THE EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in cloth, price Sixpence, 


N EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS, with tse <n Exercises. 
Boox Fourtn: 
OF COMPLEX SENTENCES AN D "THE HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE. 

The above completes A work, which may now be had sepa- 

rately in Four Books e Sixpence each ; or in One Volume, 
stout cloth binding, pete TWO SHILLINGS, 

Contents. 
Book I.—Of WORDS and THEIR CHANGES. 
Book I1.—Of SENTENCES, WORDS, and THEIR GROWTH. 
Book II1.—Of the VERB, SYNTAX, and PARSING. 
Book IV.—Of COMPLEX SENTENCES, and the HISTORY of 
the LANGUAGE. 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
*,* The objects aimed at in this Grammar are Shortness, Clearnese, 
Graduation, Practicality, and Cheapness. 
“ Will prove a great service to all engaged in education.” 
vestminster Review. 

= Has ay established its claim to a favourable recep- 
ion.” — mM. 

“ Short, clear, and simple, and a step in the right Sireot nite. 


The head of a large 
questionably the most oe and useful waka 
ublished.” 
anchester: A. Ireland & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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NEW WORKS for AUGUST. 


—e 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 
TRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
Miss FREER. 2 vols. (Ready. 

Also, just published, by the same Author, 


The —- LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA, 2 vols. 
with Portrai 


The RACE for WEALTH. By Mrs. 
J.H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. [Next week. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &c. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.” In3vols. 
[Ready this day. 


DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. BY 


W. H. RUSSELL. In3 vols. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 


pero FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library in 
he Kingdom, in 3 vols. [This day. 
Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3vols. [Next week. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


ANGE. With numerous Coloured Tinshptiens, | in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. (Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


3vols. By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.” 
[Ready this day. 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
[Shortly. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. 
[Ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


2 PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
f * Everyday Papers.’ 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
lvol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
6s. [Ready this day. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above— 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 6s, 


ee Aggy B me Anlhior of ‘The Morals of May- 
* Archie Lovel,” "he. 


RUNNING the pectin By EDMUND YATES, Author 
* Kissing the Rod,’ ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. 6s. 


wis. ARKELL By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of 
*East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 62. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6s. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 68. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of ‘East Lynne,’ &. 63. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘ Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 68. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘Maurice Dering.’ 68. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 6s. 
waa Par of MAMMON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 


London: Tixstey Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 





FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
GENERAL REFERENCE. 





Imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 138. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and EXPLANATORY. 
By Joun Ocitviz, LL.D. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 


* A complete thou; ugh comprehensive Dictionary for the higher 
class of English students, c: arefully prepared, well printed, and 
published at a very moderate price.”—Notes and Queries. 
“ Altogether we think this is a very commendable work.. 
He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself mistaken.” 
Daily News. 
“A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended 
for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature scholar.” 
‘ducational Times. 
“This is the best vomreame es we have yet seen at 
all within 
“This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt 
by teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced —— 
ress. 





DR. OGILVIE'S 
LARGER DICTIONARIES. 


———— 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pronunciation adapted to the 
best Modern Usage, by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. Above 800 
Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo. cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 32s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC ; with Sup- 
plement. Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and 
Art. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings 
on Wood, 2 large yols, imp. 8vo. cloth, 41. ; half morocco, 4. 15s. 


Biackig & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d.; by post, 88. 


RE ANTIDOTAL TREATMENT and PRE- 
NTION of or EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. By JOHN 
PARKIN. M.D. F.R.C. 
“The employment of a acid gas produces wonderful 
effects.”—Report of the Academy of Medicine, Barcelona. 
John Churchill & Sons, } New ; Burlington-street. 


; "-PHILOLOGICAL § SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, 
RANSACTIONS of the PHILOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY for 1865, cloth, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s., containing the 

following Papers 

2 Contiibutions towards an Bipeetegient Dictionary of the 
English Language. By Th. Aufrecht 

2. Misedieneous English Etymologies. By Hensleigh Wedg- 
woo 


Nee  %, some English Heterographers. By Henry B. 
2 
On the a Word Avoragu By C. B. Cayley. 
On the so-called ‘A Privativym.’ By T. Hewitt Key. 
Some Fresh Evidence from the as Text of Layamon on 
the Possessives in es and his. By F. J. Furnivall. 
On a Peculiarity in the Quantity of the Word vacec. 
By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
On Gaulish Names. By D. W. Nash. 
On the Use ¢ Who in the Nominative, as a Relative, before 
A.D. 1627. By F. J. Furnivall. 
10. The Acne cal Forms of Southern English (about a.p. 
1220—30) occurring in the Ancren Riwle. By Edmund Brock. 
11, On Perfect Tenses in Greek, and especially the First Perfect 
Active. By Henry Malden. 
12. On Aca as used of the Final Cause. By the Rey. E. H. 
Knowles. 
13. Notes on Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood’s Dictionary of 4 
Etymology, and on some Words not Discussed by him. 
By the Hon. G. P. Marsh. 
14, On the Word Riinhenda or Ri la, and the Introduction 
of Rhyme into Iceland. By Gneneeiudr Vigfusson. 
Chronological Notices of the — of the English 
Language. By Henry B. Wheath 
16. The Passive Verbs of the Latin joe the Keltic Languages. 
By John Rhys. 
Pestouint to Notes on a Join Wedgwood’s Dictionary. 
y the Hon. G. P. & 
naam tae 7 "Redopicated Works in the English 
Language. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
Also, isis, 


WHEATLEY’S (H. B.) DICTIONARY of 
REDUPLICATED WORDS. 3s. 


eae # 


nN 


© 





1 


a 


Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





CLARENDON PRESS. 


Educational Works for Colleges and 
Schools. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Fifth Edition. Crown 4to. 1. 11s. 6d 

— LEXICON for SCHOOLS. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. Square 12mo. 78. 6d. 

GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 

18mo. 38. 

WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. strongly bound, 4s. 

LLOYD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Mar- 


ginal References, &c. 18mo. cloth, 3s.; large paper, for Mar- 
ginal Notes, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s. 


MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRACE ex VER 
SION SEPTUAGINTA. 3 vols. 18mo. cloth, 14s. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLA, cum COMMEN- 
TARIIS G. DINDORFIL Third Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


21s.; each Play, separately, 2s. 6d.; the Text only, square 16mo, 
3s. 6d.; each Piay, 6d.; Jones's Notes on dipus Tyrannus, 6d. 


ZESCHYLUS, cum NOTIS et SCHOLIA. Din- 
dorfii. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. 6d. The Text separately, 5s. 6d. 

HOMERI ILIAS, ex rec. Dindorfii. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

8vo. 5s. 6d. 

— SCHOLIA GRAZCA DINDORFILI. 2 vols. 
8vo. 158. 

ARISTOPHANES, cum. Annot. et Schol. Din- 
dorfii. 7 vols. 20. 28. 

ARISTOTELIS OPERA. Bekkeri. 11 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 21. 10s. Each Volume to be had separately, 5s. 6d, 

CARDWELL’S SYNODALIA. A Collection 


of Articles of Religion, Canons, and Proceedings of Convoca- 
bo — the Province of Canterbury, from 1547 to 1717. 2 vols. 


DEMOSTHENES, cum Annot. et Schol. Din- 
dorfii. 9 vols. 41.138. The Text separately, 21. 28. 

— HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON, ed. Din- 
dorf. 8 vols. cloth, 21s. 

DINDORF. METRA ASCHYLI SOPHO- 
ous —— et ARISTOPHANIS DESCRIPTA. 8vo. 

PLATO, PHILEBUS, revised Text and English 
Notes. ” Poste. 8yvo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THEATETUS, revised Text and English 
Notes. Campbell. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

SCHELLER’S LATIN LEXICON. Riddle. 
Folio, cloth, 21s. 

BACON’S NOVUM ORGANOUM, with English 
Notes. By G.W. KITCHIN. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GRASCA. Din- 


Gost, poeetant Annotationes. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 


10: 
EXPEDITIO CYRI, cum Annotationibus. 
Dindorf. Second Edition. 8vo. “cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— INSTITUTIO CYRI, cum Annotationibus. 
Dindorf. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Dindorf. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS’S NALOPAKHYANAM. Story 
of Nala; the Sanskrit Text, with a Copious Vocabulary, Gram- 
matical Analysis, and Introduction. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT LAN- 
GUAGE. Third Edition, enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 13s. 6d. 

SUMMER’S HANDBOOK of the CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. 8yo. cloth, 288. 

PRICE’S TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. Vol I. 8vo. Second Edition, aan 6d. Vol. II. 
Second Edition, i8s. Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 6d. Vol. IV. 8vo. 16. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published for the 
University by MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


I. Classics. 


LIVY, I.—X. By J. R. Sretey, M.A., Fellow 
of Christ’ 's College, Cadrbridges Professor of Latin, University 
College, London. LIn the press. 

Also a Small Edition for Schools. 

THESAURUS AUREUS. Vol. I. being a 
Selection of Passages from Greek Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. WRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. [In the press. 

Also, to follow, Vol. II. A rey Selection from Greek Prose 


GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective: their 
Forms, Meaning, and Qua antit 3; embracing all the Tenses 
used by Greek Writers, page arena - the Passages in 
which they are found. By W. VEITCH, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price <4 6d. (Ready. 

II. Physical a” © 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. A. We 
WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc. F.R.S, i Se of Chemistry, 
University College, London. Grown 8vo. cloth, price Te ba 























EDUCATIONAL WORKS on History, English Language and 
Literature, Mathematics, Modern Language, &c., are in pre- 
paration; for particulars of which see Prospectus, ’sent free on 
application. 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published for the 
ciated by MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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EB HUGHES'S APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOK 


KS. 


Revised Edition (the Fourteenth), in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
Sire LECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


POETRY; comprising Porms—1. Historical and Geographi- 

On the Love of Home and Country ; 3. Work and Progress ; 

ra cals Fiating to the Sea and the a 5. On the Love of Nature; 3 

6. Of the Imagination and Fancy 

EDWARD HUGHES, late ay of the Royal Naval Lower 
School, Greenwich. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distri: 
' 


bution of Organized Beings. 12mo. with 8 coloured Maps, 3s. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the above. 
Price 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY for 
SCHOOLS: the Physical and Descriptive Geography of the Globe. 
Price 1s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS; con- 
taining 12 coloured Maps, engraved on steel. Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. 
WILKINS, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, in crown 8vo. 5s. 6d., and KEY, 2s. 6d. 
ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—KEY, 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior Classes. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
omen, , Westminster, and Rugby Schools, New Edition. 12mo. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d., and KEY, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for 
the use of Schools. New Edition. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
on the same plan, and to follow in use the above, price 5s. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


4s. 6d. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R. 


In feap. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHY- 
SICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the — 
of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, — eye u 
the present day. By W. HUGHES, F'R.G.S he essor ‘boo. 
graphy in King’s College and in Queen’ ‘8 — London. ~ 
Orin {Be Ant I.—Europe, price 38. 6d. clot 
2 Parts\ Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, aa Australia, 4s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, 
price 88. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
price 1s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
price 28. 

TREATISE on CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, 
price 58. 

The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EM. 
PIRE, price 9d. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 
price 9d. 

QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 

ice 9d. 

gen Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
THE HEAD-MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, pp. 220, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 
the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, Latest Editions. 
The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER;; First Latin 
Lessons from the Author’s El tary Latin G 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on ” Bty - 
mological Principles, as an Exercise- Book and First Dictionary, L. 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro- 
einium Latinum, adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Pale- 
stra Latina, adapted to the Author’s El tary Latin G 


53. 

PALASTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 6. 

LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 
Latini, Examples from the best Authors, 49. 6¢d.—K EY, 7s. 6d. 

GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
in Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 

PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Trans- 
lation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 

London; Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Religious and Moral. By | 








Now susie, inl 7 royal 8vo. with several Woodeuts and pos 
00 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZER- 


LAND and other of the of Europe. By Dr. FERDINAND 
KELLER, hp o its a uarian Association of Ziirich. 
Translated and arranged EE, F.S.A. F.G.S., Author of 
*Isca Silurum.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





APPROVED FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor L. Con- 
TANSEAU, French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 
ments. The Latest Editions, adopte 
Colla es, and in general 

nited Kingdom, 


in the Government 
use in Schools eo Colleges throughout 


(ONTANSEAU's NEW FRENCH 
| COURSE. 
ELEMENTARY | 


First Step in French. Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Premitres Lectures, or French Stories. Third 
Edition, 2s. 

French Grammar. Seventh Edition, 5s. 

Key to Grammar and First Step. 3s. 

Guide to French Translation. Ninth Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Key to Guide. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Prosateurs et Pottes Frangais. Ninth Edition, 


6s. 6d. 

Précis de la Littérature Frangaise. Second Edi- 
tion, 5s. 

Abrégé de l’Histoire de France. 5s. 6d. 


Practical French Dictionary. 11th Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Pocket French Dictionary. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 3s. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURATION AND LAND 


SURVEYING. 
A thoroughly revised Edition, au ented by a Treatise on 
Levelling, price 68 és. und, E 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
TION, in Ten Parts, containing— 
The most approved Methods of | Mensuration of Ha: ks, 
Drawing metrical Figures. 
Mensuration of Superficies. 
Land Surveying. and Clay-heaps. 
Mensuration of Solids. — Sections rg ree Solids. 
. most use! roblems in 
The use of the Carpenter's Rule. | “Gauging according to the New 
Timber: Measure, in which is | _1™perial Measures. 
shown the Method of Mea-/| Plane Trigonometry, with its 
suring and Valuing Standing | Application to the (Mensura- 
Timber. tion of Heights and D: 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 38. cloth, 


PLEA for a NEW TRANSLATION of 
the SCRIPTURES ; with a Translation of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. By the Rev. ALFRED DEWES, M.A. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternestercow. 





IN ANTICIPATION OF THE VISIT OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION TO THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD IN AUGUST, 


Third Edition, revised, = _Ragevings and Steel-plate Map, 


AV Visit to SHERWOOD FOREST: including 
Abbeys of Newstead, Rufford and Welbeck ; Clumber. 
honeden Thoresby, and Hardwick Halls ; pasever Castle; and 
other Interesting Places. By JAMES CARTER. With a Critical 
Essay on the life and Times of Robin Hood; a List of Plants; 
and a List of Birds observed in the District, by W. J. Sterland. 


London: Lo ans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
ansfield: T. W. Clarke. 





THE REV. MR. TWELLS’S SELECTION OF SCHOOL 
POETRY. 


The Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged, price 28. 6d. 


OETRY for REPETITION: a Collection of 

Two Hundred Short Pieces and Extracts, suitable to arrest 

the attention and dwell in the memory of Young Persons, selected 

oe mee Best Works of the most Eminent mee Poets, = 

meee is x Cy order in which they are to rot. Edited by 

HEN Y TWELLS, M.A ead-Master of the | Godolphin Foun- 
dation School. Hammersmith. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE GENUINE EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
A ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 


CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the aL of Young 
People ; with a Selection of British and General Biography. 


New Edition of the Onty Genuine and Perfect 3 =. as 
finally corrected by the Author, but 
enlarged and improved. 

*,* Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
GENTENTIZ CHRONOLOGIC:: Being a 
complete System = Ancient and Modern Chronology : 
Introductory Lessons on Dates the History of France; Dates 


in general; Ch ronology. re useful to Artists ; Dates useful 
Christ; Chronology after = 


Chro! e 
paw dy of Hecenartical Ts in, | \for the Histo 





Artificers’ Works, illustrated by | Trigonometrical Surveys. 
the Dimensions and Contents | A Dictionary of ad Terms used 
of a House. in Architecture. 
By ANTHONY NESBIT. New Edition, enla ea and much 
mproved. ‘To which is added, a Treatise on Levelling. The Two 
Treaties us illustrated by above "700 Practical Examples, and about 
300 


KEY to NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSU- 
RATION, containing Solutions to all Qucetions | which are not 











answered in that work; with R Rules, 
and Notes, by which the Kolatione are “obtained. Corrected Cm 
correspo nd th t with the I d Edition of the Treatise. 


12mo. rice 5s. bound. 


Also may now be ., with numerous Plates, Woodcuts, and 
Engra ed Plans, i in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
NESBIT'S - PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEY- 
ING, for the use of Schools and Private Students. Eleventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By WILLIAM BURNESS, 
F.R.A.S., Professor of Practical Land-Surveying. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





WHITE'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 


Just published, in square 12mo. pp. 662, price 78. 6d. 
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LITERATURE 
History of France in the Eighteenth Century. 

Louis the Fifteenth, 1724-1757—[ Histoire 

de France au Dixhuitiime Sitcle, &c., par 

J. Michelet]. (Paris, Chamerot & Lau- 

wereyns ; London, Hachette & Co.) 

Tue reigns of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis 
the Fifteenth extended over one hundred and 
thirty-one years. The reign of the latter king 
occupied fifty-nine of these years. Within the 
whole period is comprised the era of the greatest 
glory and the profoundest shame. The glory 
helped to beggar the kingdom. The people 
avenged the shame by ultimately overthrowing 
royalty. 

‘M. Michelet, in the terse, epigrammatic, 
hard-hitting and laconic volume now before us, 
after sketching the minority of the King, enters 
on the record of thirty-three out of the fifty-nine 
years of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. It 
began with a handsome little boy of five years 
old, and a regent to look to his affairs. People 
called the boy “an angel,” styled him their 
“ well-beloved,” and out of their affectionate 
idolatry they would almost have suffered death, 
to satisfy one of his caprices. Before the book 
concludes, when Louis was at a period of life 
when true manhood is in full vigour and purity, 
he was a shattered debauchee, a miserable | 
coward, and a pitiless tyrant. Men called him 
“unclean beast,” and the knife of Damiens, 
held by the enthusiast whom his country’s suf- 
ferings had rendered mad, was directed by the 
popular instinct and illustrated the popular 
sentiment. 

Whatever may have been the defects of the 
regency and the vices of the regent, the Duke 
of Orleans governed with almost absolute 
authority, and established a friendly intercourse 
with England to an extent that had never pre- | 
viously existed. Whether Fleury was as much | 
the friend or dupe of England as M. Michelet | 


seems to think, may admit of some doubt. | 





and magistrates, and by their forced absence | one word, “Pay!” the Church had one word, 


{ 7 . } ° 
| the law courts were closed, justice was sus- | “Believe !? Men were unable to pay, and were 


pended, and a multitude of innocent persons | unwilling to believe in such instructors. De- 
were plunged into severe distress, faulters were condemned to slavery, and French 

The fiercest quarrel between Louis the Fif- | Protestants professed their faith on peril of 
teenth and his Parliaments was one of long | their lives. Freedom of opinion was as great 
standing between the Crown and these bodies. | an offence in secular as in religious matters. 
The bull Unigenitus had denounced Jansenism | “ The great critic Fréret, having meddled with 
and gratified the Jesuits. The Parliaments | the History of France, got a taste of the Bastille. 
looked on this bull as a violation of the rights | He took the hint and wandered far away into 
of the Gallican Catholic Church, and refused to Chinese Chronology.” With few exceptions, 
register decrees in support of the bull. Ulti- literary men shared the general misery. Allain- 


mately the Parliaments were silenced; but the vel, the popular dramatist, a man received 


discussion evoked a spirit of liberty, which | everywhere, was at the same time in such dis- 


spirit passed, with increase of fervour, from | tress that he had no place to sleep in but the 


the Parliaments to the people. | sedan-chairs which he found at the corner of 
But it was not so much what was said or | the street. Amid the universal misery there 


| ®..40 . . . 
done at the tribunals or in private houses that | Was a cry of patriotic indignation when the 


is of such great interest as the sayings and the | King degraded the crown of France by saying 
doings at court, in defiance of the tribunals, in | that a papal bull had power of itself in France, 
derision of the public, in outrages on God, and | and that such power was not derived from the 
in daily violation of nature. When Voltaire | King. The Ultramontane_ clergy blessed _his 
produced his tragedy of ‘CEdipe,’ all the world | piety. The people cursed his lack of patriotism. 
of France trembled, and the author himself | The arrogance of the former went beyond all 


trembled, at the idea of what might befall a man 
who dared to illustrate a subject so awful as 
that involved in the story of Gidipus, before 
an incestuous King, and an aristocracy which, in 
imitation of the King’s vices, did not shrink at 
the commission of the worst crimes that revolt 
common human nature. 

It must be confessed that few kings have 
thrown so many chances away as Louis the 
Fifteenth. Universally loved in his childhood, 
he was as universally adored when he first 
assumed the uncontrolled power of sovereignty. 
At that time he was indisputably handsome, 
and looked innocent ; but he had then a strange 
aversion for the whole sisterhood of women, 
who were not only in love with him, but frankly 
owned their passion. And this was not confined 
to France. “In England,” says M. Michelet, 
“the country of beauty, this was as much felt 
as it was in France. His portrait, serftt over 
there, very much disturbed the tender bosoms 
of Englishwomen.” Louis cared nothing for 


limits. They were not even gentlemanlike in 
| their vices. Their victims occasionally appealed 
to justice, and justice severely punished the 
victims. 

Except at Court, all France was victimized 
| in this reign. Even the army was little cared 
| for, and thousands of men were sent to certain 
| death, reaping no glory, but much notoriety in 
| unfeeling epigrams. At Court, too, death glided 
|among the in-dwellers. Before Madame La 
Nesle died so suddenly that there was not time 
to administer the sacrament, she had whispered 
to her confessor a secret for her sister’s ear. 
Before the priest could convey it to the lady, 
also the king’s mistress, for whom it was in- 
tended, he died suddenly also. The French 
friends of Austria and Maria Theresa saw “the 
hand of God” in this catastrophe, for La Nesle 
was an anti-Austrian and anything but a good 
Catholic. In such cases the hand of God was a 
| profane synonym for the hand of the assassin. 
| There were not wanting people, however, who 





Certain it is that our intervention policy, | the homage here implied, and as for his position | Were disgusted by the wickedness of the times. 


founded on a keen sense of our interests, set 
us on the Continent in antagonism with France, 
where the hardly-snatched victory of Fontenoy 
is still the subject of song, but the selfish | 
cowardice of the King is illustrated only in old 
epigrams. 
Besides the wars, in which the French | 
Government sacrificed their own soldiers with 
as much readiness as if they formed part of the | 
enemy’s forces, the leading historical features 
of the early part of the reign were two. The | 
first was Law’s Mississippi scheme, by which he 
undertook to pay the national debt by issuing 
negotiable notes, for which cash was to be | 
found in the promised produce of supposed 
mines which were circumstantially laid down 
as beingon the Mississippi. Theschemecollapsed 
in wide and irretrievable ruin. The second | 
feature was the struggle between King and 
Parliament. The latter was not a legislative 
body, but one to which was confided the regis- 
tration of royal edicts. Without registration | 
no edict had the force of law. The Parliament 
became a deliberative assembly when it dis- 
cussed the question of registration. It ran great 
personal perils, and, indeed, underwent great 
personal suffering by refusing to register edicts 
which it considered illegal or contrary to | 
the interests of the French people. The King 
on such occasions avenged himself by banishing 
the Parliament. The members were reduced to | 
mnisery by being compelled to travel great dis- | 
tances at their own expense, and to live where | 





| Church. 


in presence of the law and the people, he had 
been taught to repeat from his earliest child- 
hood a variation of the tune, “L’Etat ¢’est moi!” 
in the words, “Si veut le Roi, si veut la Loi!” 
He was as vicious as he was good-looking. 
There were troops of as vicious young nobles 
round him, “the Nonconformist Church,” as 
the author calls them, because they conformed 
to nothing that was enjoined by the Christian 
It became necessary to burn one or 
two of these wretches, but they were scarcely 
nobles; and a compliment was paid to the 
Church in letting a couple of bishops off with 
a slight censure and an injunction to withdraw 
into privacy. Meanwhile, Fleury, who looks so 
reverend in history, but who had maintained a 


| household in partnership with a brother eccle- 


siastic, and with one young lady at the head 
of it, held the King,—and Walpole boasted 
that, through Fleury, England held France. 

It was a groundless boast. France was drifting 
through a sea of misery towards the great 


cataclasm. The only thought of the Government | 


was to extract money from a hungry and 
moneyless people. 
belonged to the State, and in the rural districts 


| the sale was forced at a government tariff. They 


who declined to buy were fined. They who 
refused to pay were sent to the galleys. The 


_ poor of Paris were even worse off, and they 


were crowded within limits where disease and 
death for ever reigned. Any enlargement of 
the city was forbidden. All over the kingdom 


The monopoly of salt’ 


| Louis was told that such wickedness was a 
| result of the impious books that were printed. 
| The King happened to be a little sick, at which 
| time, like his cousin, he was always ready to 
be a bit of a saint. He forthwith established 
| a censorship of sixty-nine members, so carefully 
| chosen, that at the head of them was the younger 
; Crébillon, the most licentious writer of the day. 
The wretched selfishness of the King was 
never more marked than at the battle of Fon- 
_tenoy. Out of all danger, covered by his house- 
| hold troops and cannon, with a safe retreat 
secured to him, he sang unseemly songs as he 
_looked over the field where his soldiers were 
| falling by hundreds. Not a cannon nor a man 
, of the thousands in his guard was sent to take 
_ the victory from the English, till the King was 
sensible that without the sacrifice he might be 
taken prisoner. The tardy consent, yielded to 
'the bold importunity of Richelieu, snatched 
the triumph from the foe, and at Fontenoy we 
straightway lost everything but honour. 

A sketch of the Court of Louis the Fifteenth, 
without any reference to the ladies who figured 
at it, would be a very imperfect picture. They 
are, however, “kittle cattle” to deal with. In 
their rouge and their powder, their silks and 
their satins, their lace and their jewelry, they 
are eminently repulsive! They are not without 
a certain amount of delicacy. If they are im- 
pudent enough to object to the Queen riding at 
the royal hunts in a blue “ amazone,” because 
she then looked attractive, there was one, at 


all their resources vanished, They were judges | there were two imperative cries: the State had | least, who was less selfish, and who only con- 
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sented to become the King’s mistress on con- 
dition that it should make no difference what- 
ever in His Majesty’s conduct towards his wife ! 
These considerate and inconsiderate creatures, 
sisters in infamy, sometimes own sisters by 
blood, were installed in their places of bad 
eminence with as much publicity as a minister. 
To sanctify the honour, Louis would now and 
then confer the appointment on some day of 
great religious solemnity; and when the pro- 
moted hussey was presented to the Queen she 
would put on an air of touching humility, mixed 
with a tender grace which was sometimes highly 
admired by the legitimate wife herself! Maria 
Leczinska supped alone. The King supped with 
a troop of painted syrens, drank deep on all 
such occasions, and was remorseless for the 
atrocities of such orgies, because, on his awaking, 
the memory of them did not remain to oppress 
him. 

That company of heartless women will 
intrude at every moment. As they once 
shamed honest spectators, they now shame 
even the readers of their history. They float 
by in soft indifference, or they dance past tipsy 
as bacchanals, or they thrust themselves, un- 
welcome, into every room and company. Some 
few are there a little against their will at first ; 
some have sold themselves, some have been 
sold by their husbands. “Is it not enough,” 
cries a royal duke to his pious mother, “Is it 
not enough that you have sold your daughters? 
—and do you now want to sell my wife?” 
The hints of M. Michelet on this unpleasant 
subject are often more terrible than the details, 
and the blood curdles when the King’s own 
daughters, whose own ladies furnished them 
with unseemly reading, cross their father’s 
threshold. It isa relief to get away from the 
palace to the petite maison at Choisy, where 


“le réglement cynique était celui-ci: Six lits | 


de femmes en tout: point de maris. Les dames 
étaient invitées seules.” 

There was only one circumstance in which 
the King’s mistresses were not also their own: 
they must not die at Versailles. The King 
hated death. If one of these ladies did really 
die in the palace, the corpse was ejected from it 
with as much indignity as if it had been that ofa 
patriotic actress. Thus the body of a shameless 
lady of rank, whom Louis had loved for awhile, 


“was thrust into the coach-house of a neigh- | 


bouring hotel. It was remarked by two men 
who were about to take a cast of her face that 
the mouth remained open—the effect of a con- 
vulsion. These two strong fellows were not too 
many to seize the head, press it, and by main 
force shut that gaping mouth. The ‘rascalry’ 
who looked on were amused by what was to 
them mere drollery. They thought it was 
through her that the King was kept from Ver- 
sailles. They committed all sorts of indignities 
on the body, which they pelted with squibs 
and crackers, outraging to their very utmost 
the Queen of Choisy.” 

Alive, nothing was denied to these Queens 
of the left hand. Dead, nothing was granted 
them. To-day, created duchesses by sound of 
trumpet and public ceremony ; to-morrow, dead 
and the object of the grossest insults from 
the lowest canaille. Living, they accompanied 
Louis, like queens, even to the army. His 
confessor was also with him, to be used as 
occasion might require. When the King, with 
“two sisters of his household,” was at Metz, he 
fell ill; his life was in danger. The confessor was 
summoned ; on such occasions the priest insisted 
upon the dismissal of the “ladies,” with more 
or less symptoms of disgrace, according to the 
terms he himself might have made with them. 
Ill, Louis dismissed the tempters without 
scruple; and he took them back again as soon 


as he was well. The manners and habits of the | 


King served as a model to be followed in “ good 
society,” where loyal husbands and honest 
wives were seldom found, and when found, 
besieged by epigrams,—so ridiculous a thing 
seemed virtue in the eyes of the “aristocracy.” 
The Cities of the Plain were abodes of clean- 
liness compared with the France of Louis the 
Fifteenth—that is, wherever King and Court 
resided, and royal and courtly examples were 
followed. Some forecast of evil occasionally 
overcame the King himself. Impressions from 
the city, or suspicions founded at court, fear of 
his people, or jealousy of the Dauphin, perhaps 
all these together, influenced him, for he was 
heard to say, “I, too, shall have my Ravaillac 
one of these days!” and, to obviate that end, 
no Abbé was allowed to approach his person. 
Perhaps he had heard echoes of the loud 
murmurs that circulated in Paris. “This sort 
of thing may very well end in Revolution,” 
said D’Argenson. The word had never before 
been uttered. The King passes from one 
scene of wickedness to another, and the 
starving and plundered people as he goes 
by whisper scarcely above their breath the 
word “tyrant.” The word had not been 
heard in the street for years. Neither word 
was unheeded. <A protection was devised 
for the King in the establishment of an Ecole 
Militaire, by which he should be supplied with 
soldiers of none but noble birth. Meanwhile, 
when credit was sinking, ruin spreading, 
famine and death abounding, the Prince of 
Darkness reigned more unshackled every day. 
Projects were invented for the increase of the 
King’s enjoyments that could have been 
inspired by none but the devil, and by him in 
his most diabolical humour. When parents 
missed their daughters from their houses, and 
learned that they were stolen by the King’s 
agents, and were irrecoverable, the passion of 
the public pulse throbbed more wildly. As 
these tales were told abroad, listeners remarked 
by way of comment, “ They will surely kill him 
some day!” Parisians began to be less shocked 
than at first at the idea that the wicked King 
might one day be killed. A “little bleeding 
might be necessary,” said others ; and others 
again, in whom the monarchical love of the 
French was not extinct, said to one another, 
“Tf he could only be touched, he might be 
frightened, and amend!” The if was not 
thrown on the air in vain. It was taken up, 
not by an Abbé, but a serving-man, one 
Damiens, who had grown frantic at beholding 
the sufferings of the people, the wickedness of 
the King, the uncleanness of all around him, 
the indifference of the great, and the utter 
hopelessness of a reformation. Alone, without 
suggestion or aid from another, Damiens 
scratched rather than pierced the King with 
the end of a penknife. He does not appear 
to have contemplated anything more than 
“touching” or “frightening” Louis; but he 
had touched and had frightened the Lord’s 
Anointed, and partly because he would not 
serve any party by laying the suggestion of 
the crime to one antagonistic to that party, 
Damiens suffered death under circumstances 
of the most horrible cruelty. The agony—rack, 
pincers, burning oil, horses to pull him limb 
from limb, all were employed in increasing 
that agony—lasted throughout a long day; and 
ladies and fine gentlemen lolled at windows to 
enjoy the spectacle, drank their wine, sipped 
their coffee, even played at cards when the 
victim only gasped and did not shriek under 
torture; and they could have gone on in 
enjoyment of the sight had not the chief 
executioner, in sheer disgust, asked and 
received permission to kill the poor remnant 








of a man which lay yet palpitating on the 
scaffold on the Place de Gréve. 

The “ warning” given by Damiens—the poor 
wretch meant nothing more—made a coward 
and quasi-saint of the King, for a day or two. 
Although only scratched, he kept a priest at 
his side, to give him absolution in case of his 
coming to that extreme necessity. Then this 
meanest, most crapulous, and most unnaturally 
wicked of all the kings of France, plunged 
again into his uncleanness ; and although Paris 
once almost shouted, “ Let us go up and burn 
Versailles!” he and Pompadour still thought 
that the flames would not lap up the palace, 
nor the deluge sweep down the throne, till after 
their time. In the fullness of time the necessary 
end came; and how inevitable and necessary 
that end was will be well understood by those 
who peruse the brilliant contribution towards 
a history of Louis the Fifteenth here furnished 
by M. Michelet. 








Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, a Handbook 
for Visitors and Residents; with Chapters 
on the Archeology, Natural History, &c., of 
the District; a History, with Statistics, of the 
East Coast Herring Fishery; and an Ety- 
mological and Comparative Glossary of the 
Dialect of East Anglia. By John Greaves 
Nall. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus bulky and too-closely printed volume 

about one of our most interesting sea-ports and 

its immediate neighbourhood will meet with a 

more cordial and general acceptance amongst 

the residents of the locality than amongst visi- 
tors, who do not require a tedious history of 
the rise and progress of the Yarmouth bloater, 
or an essay on the peculiarities of East-Anglian 
dialect, but do really stand in need of a read- 
able and amusing guide-book from which they 
may learn the names of the towns, houses, 
churches and ruins which a tourist in the Yar- 
mouth country should visit, and the reasons 
why he should take an interest in them. So far 
as such local information is concerned, Mr. 
Nall is by no means an exhaustive or amusing 
writer; but in place of the quaint anecdotes 
and racy gossip with which his pages might 
have been illustrated to good purpose, he pre- 
sents us with nearly five hundred pages of 
sound, though not very original, writing about 
the fish and words of his district. Both these 
subjects are treated carefully and in a manner 
which shows that the writer is familiar with 
the best sources of information, and can use 
efficiently the researches of earlier inquirers. 

Constituting the portion of the work that will 

be held in esteem by bookish residents, these 

rather prolix papers deserve a word of cordial 
commendation; but notwithstanding the help 
of previous philologists, such as Forby, Sharon 

Turner, Moor and others, Mr. Nall has failed 

to note some of the more characteristic speci- 

mens of Suffolk provincialism. In vain we look 
in his dictionary for “to cop, @.e. throw,” and 

“to border, Fr. bauder, 2.e. to gossip lightly, 

jest, prattle like lovers, and hence make love.” 

He gives “ Woosh, the teamster’s call to his 

horses to go to the left,” but says nothing of 

Woo-ree, or Cummarther, 7.e. come hither. 

Several of his collected words are vulgarisms 

that may be found amongst the ill-educated or 

altogether untaught in other parts of the coun- 
try as well as East Anglia. For instance, he 
gives “ Paupusses, paupers—Suffolk,” a corrupt 
expression, which might be mentioned as an 
illustration of the way in which our labourers 
make double plurals, but cannot be fairly 
called a Suffolk provincialism. The workmen 
of any district of the eastern counties are wont 
thus to give a two-fold plural form to proper 
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names, and speak of the members of any family 
named Johnson, considered collectively, as the 
Johnsonses. With equal justice, Mr. Nall 
might have printed as a distinct East-Anglian 
word, “ pootweinde,”—the name by which the 
inferior Suffolk farmers distinguish Methuen 
drink from all other wines. 
Mr. Nall sins intentionally. His attempt to 
deprive Aldborough of the glory of her poet, by 


claiming Crabbe as a Yarmouth worthy, and | 


suggesting that Yarmouth was “the borough” 


of the poet’s verse, is simply ridiculous; and all | 
East Anglians who do not reside within the | 


parish of Yarmouth will reply to it with 
laughter. Upon the whole, we think the author 
would have achieved greater success had he 
confined himself to topography or philology, 
and refrained from doing too much within the 
narrow limits of a handbook. As a philological 
writer he has produced a treatise on the East 
Anglian dialect which deserves the respect of 
scholarly readers; as a local annalist he might 
have given us a satisfactory book about his 
pleasant old town; but by forcing together 
topics which he should have handled separately, 
his labours result in a work that will not alto- 
gether please tourists who want a guide-book, 
or philologists delighting in treatises on lan- 
guage. 





A Treatise on Martial Law as allowed by the 
Law of England in Time of Rebellion; with 
Practical Illustrations drawn from the Official 
Documents in the Jamaica Case, and the 
Evidence taken by the Royal Commission of 
Enquiry, with Comments, Constitutional and 
Legal, by W. F. Finlason, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. (Stevens & Sons.) 

Tue lawyers in the House of Commons, during 

the late debate on the Jamaica case, exercised 

a wise discretion in saying very little as to the 


liabilities incurred by those who declare or who | 


execute martial law. The fact that the un- 
necessary and cruel punishments which were 
inflicted during the rebellion may possibly 


give rise to legal proceedings, furnished the | 


learned gentlemen with at least a specious 
excuse for their prudent reticence. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that another reason 
existed, which was not less forcible, in the fact 
that neither they nor any other English lawyers 
of the present day can boast of any great 
knowledge on the subject of the legal effect of 


~ the proclamation of martial law. 


The subject is in itself one of great difficulty, 
and happily it has received no elucidation in 
the modern history of our country. The procla- 
mation of martial law has been illegal in Eng- 
land during a time of peace, ever since the 
Petition of Right, and no rebellion amounting 
to a war has since occurred in this country. In 
Treland, on the other hand, where a state of 
rebellion is unfortunately well-nigh chronic, 
and where therefore the lawyer might have 
expected to be able to study the operation of 
martial! law in all its details, the evil has been 
met by special legislation. 

Few who are acquainted with our common 
law, and the formal, dilatory, and often uncer- 
tain process which, in its extreme jealousy for 
the liberty of the subject, it prescribes in a 
criminal prosecution, will deny that it is totally 
unfit to deal with any wide-spread rebellion. 
It is in the present day highly improbable that 
a state of things should ever arise from rebel- 
lion in England which should call for the 
exercise of the extreme power of the Crown to 
proclaim martial law. Our mobs break a few 
windows, and throw a few stones at the police- 
men when their backs are turned, and those 
who are not captured return home well satisfied 





Here and there | 


with a day’s work which, besides the gain of a 
few trinkets or purses, which will prove useful 
to the rioters, has afforded them an opportunit 
of enjoying some of that rough play in whic 

| they delight. The less fortunate rioters appear 
| at the police court the next morning, and their 
cases are quickly despatched. The Riot Act 
and special constables must always be able to 
, deal with such rioters as these. But improbable 
as it is that the power to declare martial law 
| will ever have to be exercised here, there are 
not many persons who will deny that the right 
exists, or who will desire to see it abolished. 

On the other hand, the right to proclaim 
| martial law is one which, if it can be exercised 
|at the mere will of the sovereign, or of her 
| representative in the colonies, is utterly incon- 
| sistent with the liberty of the subject. In 
rebellion there is no neutrality; every person 
| who does not actively aid the Government is 
| assumed to favour the rebels, so that as to all 
_ such persons the presumption of innocence which 
| prevails in our common law is changed for a 
| presumption of guilt. In the opinion of the late 
| Duke of Wellington, “ Martial law is neither 
more nor less than the will of the general who 
commands the army; in fact, martial law is no 
law at all.” And Earl Grey concurred in that 
opinion, stating that he had, on the advice. of 
Lord Cottenham, Lord Campbell, and Sir John 
Jervis, explained to Lord Torrington, with 
reference to the transactions in Ceylon in 1849, 
that martial law is no law at all, but merely, 
“for the sake of public safety in circumstances 
of great emergency, setting aside all law, and 
acting under the military power.” 

It requires stronger testimony on a point of 
law than that of the Duke of Wellington, or 
the opinions of the judges above named, merely 
stated by Lord Grey, to satisfy us that martial 
law is no law, but the mere will of the general. 
| The declaration of martial law supersedes the 
operation of the well-defined rules of the com- 
mon law, and substitutes the ill-defined and 
uncertain usages of martial law; and where the 
rules of that law can be proved to have been 
transgressed, we apprehend the perpetrator of 
the outrage will be held criminally responsible. 
The distinction may, however, be practically of 
little moment, as undoubtedly during the reign 
of martial law the will of the general or senior 
officer on the spot, however arbitrary, must 
prevail. Practically, therefore, the declaration 
of martial law may be for the time the setting 
aside of all law. 

And how is the exercise of this awful power 
controlled? It can indeed only be legally exer- 
cised in time of war. But then rebellion is war, 
and the question, what amount of turbulence in 
the people amounts to a levying of war against 
the Crown, is a question of fact, to be decided 
by the Crown, by its ministers or representa- 
tives; and, according to Mr. Finlason, if they 
decide this question wrongly, they cannot be 
criminally liable, because it is a question of 
judgment and an act of state. Surely this view 
of the question leaves Her Majesty’s subjects 
in a very lamentable position. An irresponsible 
minister hands the country over to martial 
law, and martial law is no law at all, but the 
arbitrary will of any choleric old martinet who 
happens to be in command of the troops. This 
wholesale dispensing power would be somewhat 
alarming if we believed in it. We conceive, 
however, that the operation of martial law 
forms no exception to the rule, that there is no 
wrong without a remedy—that the minister 
or representative wrongly declaring martial 
law will be criminally responsible, though that 
responsibility may only be capable of being 
enforced by the cumbrous machinery of an 

impeachment, and that those who execute the 








martial law will be answerable to the law when 
the common law is re-established, wherever it 
can be proved that they have gone beyond what 
the usages of that law prescribe. 

We do not, of course, mean to convey the 
impression that the author of this book states 
broadly that the executive power can at its 
will lawfully set aside or suspend the common 
law. Different minds will always view this 
subject in different lights, some being more 
impressed with the necessity of putting down 
rebellion with a strong hand, while others think 
more of the possible abuse of this prodigious 
power. Mr. Finlason appears to us to be one 
of those who are very much more zealous in the 
cause of order and strong government than in 
that of the liberty of the subject, which consists 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of all those 
rights which are given by the law of the 
country. Few persons could treat this sub- 
ject with a fair appreciation both of the 
danger of anarchy and that of tyranny. 

While, however, we cannot recommend the 
adoption of all Mr. Finlason’s opinions, we can 
safely advise the perusal of his book, which 
contains an amount of information on this 
subject which will be most valuable to those 
who desire to form an opinion on a matter 
which is likely to attract much of the public 
attention, and which, we believe (notwith- 
standing its magnitude and importance), has 
not hitherto been the subject of any separate 
legal treatise. 





The Higher Education of Women. By Emily 
Davies. (Strahan.) 

Thoughts relative to the Education of Women 
on the Principles of Modern Science. (Mac- 
intosh.) 

Prof. De Morgan tells us of an old lady of his 
acquaintance who used candidly to declare she 
hated girls from the age of sixteen to five-and- 
twenty, because they were “so full of femal- 
ities.” She would have been shocked, says he, 
“to know that she was a follower of Mary 
Wollstonecroft, and had packed half her book 
into one sentence.” The chief of the “Rights 
of Women,” for which Mary Wollstonecroft 
pleaded, was that women should be treated 
like rational beings, and receive a rational 
education to enable them to become so. But 
unfortunately Mary Wollstonecroft did not 
herself offer an example to be followed; she 
made a failure of her own life. The real truths 
into which she had an insight were accused as 
the main cause of her faults, and the inference 
popularly drawn from both was, that if women 
were substantially educated they would take 
the earliest opportunity to go wrong, and be 
overbearing, eccentric, and disagreeable in the 
mean time. This prejudice has pretty well sub- 
sided : women are at liberty to learn anything 
they like, and as thoroughly as they like; but 
it remains to be seen what they are going to do 
with their education. 

The sneer at “learned women,” which 
formerly met all who wished to learn 
more on any subject than was taught at the 
best boarding-schools, was owing to women 
themselves; they have always been their own 
bitterest enemies both in word and deed. It 
is not men who have been their hinderers, but 
the women, who, by their foolish spitefulness 
and dull ill-nature, tried to heap discredit on 
those women who wished to cultivate their 
intellect and improve their talents. These 
women, on their part, returned scorn for scorn, 
and made themselves exceedingly disagreeable, 
whilst the virtues and graces suffered on both 
sides. As a rule, women do not strengthen 
each other’s hands; they seldom hold together 
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except to run some other woman down,—not in | livelihood as average medical practitioners.! happen to be particularly memorable. They 


great struggles for the prizes of life, as men 
bear down their opponents, but from a blind 


oe the result not of malignity, but of a 


alf-starved, ill-developed nature, which finds | 


excitement in making disparaging observations 


| brochure ‘On the Education of Women on) 


—it is the cry of their hungry faculties for | 


“ more life and fuller.” 
The two works at the head of this notice 
attempt to deal with the present condition of 


women, and they are noticeable as marking | 
the stand-point at which the subject has | 


arrived. Looking at them we can see the 
direction in which the aspirations of women 
are tending, for extreme opinions are like 
straws which show the way the wind blows. 
The solid gain that has been made is, we think, 
indicated inthe very decided wish expressed, 


that women should be taught thoroughly, and | 


have their attainments tested severely, so that 


whatever they learn, whether it be little or | 


whether it be much, shall at least be real and 
solid. They resent compliments to their sex, 
and desire that what they learn shall have the 
same intrinsic value as what is taught to men, 
and not be superficial. This is a great step 
in the right direction; but what some of the 
extreme advocates of modern rights of women 
want them to do with their education is alto- 
gether wrong, and to be earnestly deprecated 
by friends, lovers, and countrymen. Miss Emily 
Davies, in her chapter on “‘Things as they 
might be,’ makes many excellent observations ; 
but when she comes to the practical application 
of them she makes assertions against which we 
protest. She says, “ Among those (avocations) 
which have been mentioned, that of Medicine 
appears peculiarly desirable as affording scope 
for the exercise of the highest gifts. The 
medical profession is now accessible to any 
competent woman who is able to defray the 
cost of instruction. There is no difficulty in the 
way of apprenticeship, and lectures and hospital 
practice are attainable, though at a higher cost 
than to individual students.” Women do not 
know what they are saying when they talk 
thus. If the objection were merely the money 
cost, it would not be worth speaking of. Money 
could always be found for a daughter as easily 
as for a son. 
of the proposal. A medical course of study 
is entirely unfit for women, and could only 
be carried out at the cost of all that makes 
womanhood good and lovely. The few excep- 
tional cases in which women have succeeded in 
overcoming the obstacles to such a course, and 
have passed their medical examination like 
other students, have been redeemed from much 
of the evil by the strong tenacity of purpose 
which was wanted to meet the difficulties of their 
undertaking, and the concentration of energy 
requisite to obtain the necessary instruction. 
They take rank amongst those who have been 
martyrs for an idea. Their intellect and energy 
have done all that was possible to justify their 
own case, but it has not made their example 
one jot more desirable to be followed as a 
precedent. If those who talk so freely about 
“opening the medical profession to women” 
could realize all that it means, they would 
recoil from their aspirations. To take young 
girls of seventeen or eighteen, to turn them into 
medical students, to put them into the dissect- 
ing-room, to require them to walk the hospitals, 
to see and hear all the unutterable details 
of medical experience, to expose them to the 
influences which wreck the lives of so many 
youbing young men,—and for what purpose? 

t is not pretended that there is any over- 
whelming impulse to study the science of medi- 
cine, but merely that these young women may 


some of them prove qualified to earn a modest | noticed occasionally, even when they do not, 





“movement.” 
The objection lies at the root | 





It would be a thousand times better that girls 


| should be left to do crochet-work all their days, 


if there were no other alternative. 
The author of the little green and gold 


the Principles of Moral Science’ takes a more 
poetical view of female destiny. She writes 
a melodious rhapsody on the noble soul of 
woman; and, although she has presented 
us with a great deal of nonsense, she has 


some insight into the truth of things. 
She exhorts women to be true to them- 


selves, and tells them that their one great duty 
is to hold fast to all that is pure and noble,-— 
to respect themselves, and to make men rever- 
ence whatsoever things are true, pure, lovely 
and excellent,—to keep up a high standard of 
all Christian graces; and by thus living up to 
an ideal, they can alone raise their own sex 
from all the degradation to which it has been 
subjected. She says that it is themselves they 
must make noble: no legislation can do it for 
them. We also indorse the following passage, 
upon the genius of womanhood: “ Hers is not 
so mucha teaching capacity as a forming power. 
It is a power without observation. Leaving 
the outward movements of life, or the nearer 
contact with its material elements, to the genius 
of Manhood being in these he is capable of 
more, and subject to risk less.) Womanhood 
should be enshrined in its spiritual work, because 
that is higher; and retired in its material work, 
because this is delicate and secondary. We 
would only suggest that the work of woman, 
be it elevated or humble, should, as a general 
proposition, be a work that retires.” There are 
a few bright sparks of personal suggestion, 
which any woman would do well to lay to 
heart’; but the author throws an air of 
absurdity over her whole case by what she 
considers practical observations. Her chief 
remedy for existing evils seems to be the es- 
tablishment of a transcendental class of govern- 
esses, who are to be sought out and considered 
as “Parents of the Soul,” and invited “to take 
their seats beside the noblest ladies in the land ”; 
the Queen herself is implored to aid in this 
In spite of absurdities, the 
author shows more insight into the question 
of what it behoves women to be than Miss 
Emily Davies, and all who, like her, would 
wish to throw women into the strife and strug- 
gle of professional and political life. 
Meanwhile, until some “career” is opened 
for women, we would offer as our own little 
“suggestion,” that women who want a “mission” 
should enter on the field of domestic service. 
We have often wished that a few angels might be 
sent as maids-of-all-work, and in other domestic 
capacities, to set a standard example and to re- 
deem the condition from the contempt into which 
it has fallen, since the class out of which the 
ranks of domestic servants were formerly filled 
have been possessed with an ambition to become 
governesses and ladies’ maids,—with very 
limited qualifications if we may trust the 
complaints which come on all sides. 





Erasmus: sive Thucydidis cwm Tacito Compa- 
ratio. Auctore Joanne Wordsworth, A.B. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Autobiography. By Arthur Octavius Prickard, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.) 

The Reign of Richard the Second. By Thomas 
Pitt Taswell-Langmead. (Rivingtons.) 

Gaisford Prize. By George Nutt. (Rivingtons.) 

Here is a batch of Oxford prize compositions 

for 1866. Such productions are not often re- 

viewed; but it is well that they should be 


represent a portion of the intellectual life of 
the younger part of the University; and it is 
interesting to know from time to time whether 
the energies that produce them are flourishing 
or declining. 

The first two compositions on our list gained 
the Chancellor’s prizes for the best Latin and 
English essays. It is noticeable that they are by 
members of the same college,—New College. 
The third prize given by the Chancellor is for 
a Latin poem, and this was also gained this 
year by a member of New College, Mr. Cremer, 
whose composition does not happen to be 
before us. This threefold distinction has never 
been gained in the same year by any college 
before; and that it should have fallen to the 
lot of New College is remarkable on more 
accounts than one. That college was in former 
days absolutely confined to Winchester scholars, 
in days when Winchester College was itself 
filled by nomination. From forty to fifty years 
ago, New College men were frequently dis- 
tinguished as University prizemen. There was 
a reason for this independently of their superior 
merit; they could obtain a degree in those 
days without submitting to the University 
examination, so that the ablest of them could 


' devote their energies entirely to literary compe- 


tition of another kind. At last the college con- 
sented to surrender its privilege, and its mem- 
bers were submitted to a public examination 
like others. A slack time, however, had already 
set in, and for some years the college obtained 
few honours of any sort. Fifteen years ago, 
just before the general movement for university 
reform was crowned with success, an improve- 
ment began to be visible. About the same time 
the authorities of Winchester College deter- 
mined to abandon their nomination system, 
and substitute for it an open entrance examina- 
tion. New College passed under the hands of 
the University Commissioners, who threw open 
half its fellowships, while all who had been 
educated at Winchester, whether on the foun- 
dation or not, were made eligible for its 
scholarships. Other improvements have been 
made, which if would be tedious to particular- 
ize. The result has been such as to gratify all 
who had confidence in the principles of univer- 
sity and college reforms which were established 
by the struggle of twelve years ago. The 
College is now second to scarcely any in the 
University ; and the particular combination of 
honours of which we are now speaking happens, 
as we have said, to be unique. We must not 
forget to mention that one of the two Gaisford 
prizemen, Mr. Nutt, whose -composition is last 
on our list, is also a New College man. 

The author of the Latin essay is, we under- 
stand, a son of Archdeacon Wordsworth, and 
so possesses an hereditary title to classical dis- 
tinction. He has chosen to treat the subject,— 
a comparison between Thucydides and Tacitus, 
—in the form of a dialogue, which he sup- 
poses to have been held between Arch- 
bishop Warham, Dean Colet, Erasmus, and 
Sir Thomas More, in the garden of Lambeth 
Palace, in the year 1513, the date of the com- 
pletion of More’s ‘History of Richard the 
Third, and to have been recorded by More 
himself in 1535, the last year of his life. Such 
an elaborate plan of course exposes the writer 
to the chance of historical inaccuracy ; and this 
Mr. Wordsworth has not quite escaped. The 
early books of the Annals of Tacitus, though 
published before More’s death, had not ap- 
peared at the time when the dialogue is sup- 
posed to have been written; yet reference is 
made to them more than once, as if they were 
quite familiar to the speakers. This, however, 
is, we need not say, of no real moment. On the 
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other hand, it is clear that the subject gains 
considerably in liveliness and interest from the 
historical setting; the supposition that Sir 
Thomas More, while expecting his own dis- 
missal from life, would recall a conversation 
with such men and on such a subject (for we 
must not estimate the fresh interest felt in the 
classics at the period of the Renaissance by the 
more languid feelings which they excite even 
among their most devoted students at the pre- 
sent time) is graceful and natural; and the 
introduction of a personage like Erasmus gives 
an opportunity for various characteristic touches, 
which would not be equally appropriate in the 
case of one less classical or less witty. Here is 
a clever imitation of the by-play of Cicero’s 
dialogues :— 

‘‘Heee tamen omnia frustra in Thucydide re- 
quiris, qui perturbatas ordine res, omnes fere uno 
sermonis eodemque sono, tragico certe et expresso 
enarrat. Tum Erasmus hac voce excitatus, Non 
vereor, inquit, ne leonem subula excipere videar ; 
cave autem potius ne tridenti meo secutorem te, 
Colete, conficiam. Cui ille subiratus, Quo tu cum 
proverbiis istis et imaginibus? In Tacitum tu im- 
petum facies, qui Batavorum tuorum gentem pri- 
mus ex latebrarum paludumque obscuritate expe- 
dire voluit? At quem tu istum tridentem nomines? 
Tria scilicet crimina, respondet, que in illum 
inferenda magnopere habeo, quorum pene omnino 
immunem esse nostrum intelligo, iniquitatem nempe, 
inhumanitatem, et superstitionem.” 


There is nothing very novel in Mr. Prickard’s 
treatment of the subject of autobiography; but 
there is much sensible and just thought ex- 
pressed in a graceful, pleasing manner, and 
there is a noticeable absence of the extrava- 
gance which generally characterizes the compo- 
sitions of immature writers. The following 
remarks are well put, and interesting in them- 
selves :— 

“‘The autobiographer is at this special disad- 
vantage compared to one who writes about another 
man, that he has not to guide him that love and 
reverence which may be felt towards a hero. Self- 
respect, even if it rise to enthusiasm, is still selfish. 
The author will not find in it a substitute for gene- 
rous admiration for another. Whether he write 
originally in self-vindication, or to exhibit the 
workings of a mind which he knows to be remark- 
able, the same taint of egotism qualifies our plea- 
sure in his work. But there are some who have 
been so carried away by love for something outside 
themselves, that they have seen in their own lives 
only the workings of a higher law. He who can, 
on looking back on his life, find such a unity for 
it, and trace in his parentage, infancy, and growth, 
in his troubles and successes, the fact that he was 
gravitating towards something greater than him- 
self, passes through the mass of memories which 
beset him, like an ancient hero speeded by the 
divinity of his goddess-mother through the crowds 
which impede his path across the battle-field. Such 
thoughts are forced upon us when we look at the 
characteristics of autobiographies in general, the 
tmainuteness with which the writers dwell on their 
ancestry, the rank in life and ways of thinking of 
their parents, the companions or solitude of their 
childhood, its pleasures or wrongs, and the places 
and people to which they were early accustomed. 
We are often surprised by the importance gravely 
attached by writers to the faults or disappoint- 
ments of their early years, and the smallness of the 
incidents upon which great changes of character 
are made to turn. Undoubtedly these little things 
are of a real importance in the sensitive minds of 
children, which is not always appreciated by older 
people. But the autobiographer often dwells on his 
infancy and childhood at a length which, if not 
really disproportionate, appears so to most readers. 
He seems surprised at having traced himself back 
to such a simple state of being. ‘I myself also am 
a mortal man, like to all,’ is a text upon which he 
loves to dwell.” 

The Stanhope Essay, by Mr. Taswell-Lang- 
mead, really assumes something of the preten- 





sion of an historical monograph on the period 
of which it treats, the reign of Richard the 
Second. The prize was founded about ten years 
ago by Lord Stanhope, as a graceful commemo- 
ration of his having himself acted as examiner 
in the School of Law and Modern History, 
then recently established at Oxford. We be- 
lieve that the competition for it each year is 
very considerable, greater than for any prize 
except the Newdigate (the English poem), and 
that the average merit of the essays sent in is 
really high. Being written by undergraduates, 
they are of course much less elaborate than 
those which compete for the Arnold historical 
prize, which is open to B.A.s, and even to M.A.s 
in their first year. This latter prize has pro- 
duced several essays of really distinguished 
excellence, and among them one which has 
recently been expanded into a valuable work, 
Mr. Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Empire.” Mr. Tas- 
well-Langmead, however, appears to be already 
Tancred Student in Common Law at Lincoln’s 
Inn, so that he is presumably older than the 
generality of undergraduates; at any rate his 
essay is of considerably greater pretension than 
most of those which have obtained the Stan- 
hope prize. Its actual historical merits we do 
not venture to estimate ; but it is undoubtedly 
an interesting and thoughtful réswmé of the 
period, abounding in information which may 
edify a reader who is not a professed historical 
student. The writing is sufficiently good, but 
cannot be called striking. Perhaps the follow- 
ing may serve as a specimen :— 

“The formal deposition of Richard by the two 
Houses of Parliament, on the 30th of September, 
1399, though supported by the precedent of 
Edward the Second, seventy-two years previously, 
and involving a principle subsequently acted upon 
with regard to the Stuarts, can hardly be recog- 
nized as a constitutional act. It must rather be 
referred to that ultimate right of a nation, only 
to be exercised in cases of extreme necessity, to 
resume that power which was originally placed 
in the hands of one supreme ruler for its own good. 
The doctrine of divine right which Shakspeare has 
put into the mouth of Richard when he says, ‘Not 
all the water in the rough, rude sea can wash the 
balm from an anointed king,’ was evidently un- 
known to our constitution throughout the Saxon, 
Norman, and Plantagenet periods, and only grew 
into partial acceptation under the haughty Tudors 
and the no less haughty, but more unfortunate 
Stuarts. The Revolution of 1688 and the Act of 
Settlement have now set the question at rest, it is 
to be hoped, for ever.” 


Mr. Nutt’s is a translation into Greek comic 
iambics of part of the dialogue between the 
Chief Justice and Falstaff in Part II. of 
Henry IV., act i. scene 2. We do not profess 
to be specially skilled in the laws of Aristo- 
phanic language and metre, but we have not 
detected any violation of them in the lines 
before us; while the spirit and accuracy with 
which the force of the English is brought out 
certainly deserve much praise. For example: 


“* My lord, I was born about three of the clock 
in the afternoon, with a white head, and something 
a round belly. For my voice,—I have lost it with 
hollaing, and singing of anthems. To approve my 
youth further, I will not: the truth is, I am only 
old in judgment and understanding; and he that 
will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him. For the 
box o’ the ear that the prince gave you,—he gave 
it like a rude prince, and you took it like a sensible 
lord. I have check’d him for it; and the young 
lion repents; marry, not in ashes, and sackcloth ; 
but in new silk, and old sack.” 
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Probably it may be some time before Oxford 
rize compositions are again submitted to us. 
When we next have to examine them, we trust 
the sample may be as meritorious as that which 
we now dismiss. 





Matthei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, 
Historia Anglorum, sive, ut vulgo dicitur, 
Historia Minor. Item, ejusdem Abbreviatio 
Chronicorum Anglie. Edited by Sir Fred- 
eric Madden, K.H. Vols. I. and II. ap. 
1067—1245. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue preservation of the materials for the 
history of our country, if not a national work, 
seems from distant times to have been recog- 
nized as a kingly one. It is fortunately not 
now necessary to enter upon the doubtful 
question, so long mooted among the learned, 
whether or not it was the custom with our 
early Plantagenet kings to appoint special 
“chronographers,” or chroniclers, in the vari- 
ous monasteries of royal foundation; or 
whether or not Matthew, Paris and William 
Rishanger, monks of St. Alban’s, filled that 
office in the reigns of Henry the Third and 
Edward the First; though certainly we have 
abundant proof that in cases of emergency, 
where the law or history of this country, at 
a remote period, was in question, it was the 
usage for the sovereign—Edward the First and 
Richard the Second, for example—to lose no 
time in sending a despatch to the larger 
and more important monasteries, commanding 
researches to be made upon the point in 
issue without loss of time, the matter to be 
reported upon in due course. 

Coming down to the comparatively recent 
times of Henry the Eighth, we find that, 
by a Commission bearing date some time 
in the year 1533, the industrious and enthu- 
siastic John Leland, already Keeper of the 
Royal Library, was dignified with the title 
of “King’s Antiquary,’ and ordered to make 
search after England’s antiquities, and peruse 
the libraries of all cathedrals, abbeys, colleges, 
and other places, “where records and the 
secrets of antiquity were deposited.” The 
worthy antiquary seems to have made good 
use of his time and opportunities. The monas- 
teries of England were then in the throes of 
impending dissolution, and Leland, to allappear- 
ance, interpreted the terms of his commission 
in the widest sense. In his ‘ Laboryouse Jour- 
ney, addressed to King Henry the Eighth in 
1546, after duly reminding His Majesty of the 
object of his commission, to enable him “to 

eruse and dylygentlye to searche all the 
sree of monasteries and collegies of thys 
your noble realme,” he significantly adds (as 

quoted by Sir F. Madden, Preface, p. xvii.) 

that he had “conserved many good authors, of 

the whiche parte remayne in the most magnifi- 
cent libraryes of your royall palaces, part also 
remayne in my custodye.” 

As the result of Leland’s industry and fore- 
sight, we now have at least a good part of the 
old Royal Collection of manuscripts, which, 








descending from sovereign to sovereign, was 
finally presented to the nation by George the 
Second, in 1757, and deposited in the British 
| Museum. As to the constituent parts of this 
collection, so far as Leland and the spoliated 
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abbeys are concerned, we have the following 
interesting facts presented to us by Sir Fred- 
eric Madden :— 

“In the Old Royal Collection of Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, presented by George the 
Second in 1757, there are above 270 volumes bear- 
ing internal evidence of the locality from which 
they were taken, and, no doubt, most, if not all, 
of these were acquired by Leland. Fifty-seven 
monasteries, and five colleges at Oxford, furnished 
these spolia opima, and among them are 78 volumes 
from Rochester, 27 from St. Alban’s, 15 from St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, and the same number 
from St. Edmund's Bury, 13 from St. Mary’s, 
Reading, 10 from St. Mary’s, Worcester, and 9 
from St. Mary’s, Merton; Ramsey only supplied 
four; St. Peter’s, Westminster, two, and Battle 
Abbey only one. The colleges at Oxford produced 
five.” 

To this we may add, that the three other 
greatest collections probably of Abbey history 
and literature that we now possess, are, the 
Cotton Collection in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Manuscripts at Oxford, and the Col- 
lection of Archbishop Parker, in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; the latter 
having been empowered, by order of Privy 
Council, July, 1568, by himself or his deputies, 
“to borrow all the ancient records and monu- 
ments belonging to the late dissolved monas- | 
teries” that were in the hands of private per- 
sons. Whether the volumes thus borrowed were 
ever returned to the private persons, the shelves 
of Corpus Christi Library must indicate. 

The next, apparently, ta demand public 
attention to the value of these materials for our 
early history, to lament the ubiquitous disper- 
sion of many of them, and the absolute destruc- 
tion (through the agency of apothecaries and | 
cooks, as Archbishop Parker says) of perhaps 
many more, was the learned, zealous, and 
withal eccentric, John Bale, for a time Bishop | 
of Ossory. Sensible of the advantage of per- 
petuating matter thus precious and inestimable, | 
by the agency of the press, he was the first, Sir 
Frederic Madden tells us, 
to point out the value of the early English his- 
torians, and to urge, in the most strenuous lan- 
guage, their publication. His words are so remark- 
able, and breathe so strongly the spirit which, in 
more recent times, has awakened a taste for histo- 
rical inquiry, and contributed to produce, as the | 
result, the successive editions of cur early historians, | 
and the present series of writers issued under the | 
authority of the Master of the Rolls, that I am 
tempted to quote the passage at length. He says, 
—‘Let one noble man bring fourth one noble | 
author, and an other emprinte an other, to the | 
conservacion of Englandes antiquities. In lyke case | 
lete one ryche merchaunte brynge one worthye 
worke of an auncyent writer to lyght, and an 
other put fourth an other. Besides the Bryttyshe 
authors, whome I oft named afore, let one bryng | 
fourth Beda’s ‘De Gestis Anylorum,’ an other | 
‘Willyam of Malmesbery de Gestis Pontificum et | 
Regum.’ Lete an other brynge fourth ‘Simeon of | 
Durham,’ wyth ‘ Rycharde and Johan of Haugust- | 
alde (Hexham), an other ‘Aldrede and Wyllyam 
of Rievall,’ wyth ‘Marianus the Scott.’ An other | 
‘Giraldus Cambrensis,’ an other ‘Henry of Hun- | 
tyngdon,’ an other ‘Alphred of Beverley,’ an other 
‘Florence of Worcestre,’ and an other ‘ Walter of | 
Excestre.’ An other ‘Roger Hoveden,’ an other 
6 Mathew Parys,’ an other ‘John Bever,’ an other | 
§ Radulphus Niger,’an other ‘ Radulphus de Diccto,’ 
an other ‘William Newburg of Bridlington,’ an 
other ‘John of Oxforde.’ An other ‘Scale Tem- 
porum,’ an other ‘Flores Historiarum, Asserius, 
Osbernus, Gervasius, Stephanides,’ and ‘ Ricardus 
Divisiensis of Wynchestre,’ wyth a wonderfull 
nombre besydes.’ ” 

To these suggestions of Bale it is not impro- 
bable, as Sir Frederic remarks, that we owe 
the closely-subsequent publications of several 
of our early Chronicles by Archbishop Parker 
—works rapidly followed by others of a like 





‘ 


nature, either published by or under the 
immediate auspices of Sir Henry Savile and 
William Camden; the whole of them, however, 
mainly distinguished by marvellous carelessness 
both in printer and editor, and errors even to 
puerility in singular profusion. The chroniclers 
edited by Wats and Twysden in the succeeding 
century fared but very little better at their 
hands. Selden’s edition of Eadmer, on the 
other hand, is of superior merit; and the 
folios, known indifferently as Gale and Fell’s 
‘Scriptores, showed some little improvement; 


while Hearne again, with all his large 
learning and untiring application, trusted 


too much to what he somewhere calls “som- 
nolent scribes,” and consequently many of 
his editions are anything but what they 
should be, so far as accuracy is concerned. 
After Hearne, the eighteenth century was little 
less than barren of any labours expended upon 
the editing of our early writers. 

The editions of the English Historical Soci- 


ety (A.D. 1835-48), mostly republications of | 


chronicles which had been previously printed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
only to be disfigured, mark the commencement 
of an entirely new era, being recommended 
alike by scrupulous correctness and editorial 
acumen. The same, too, with the Government 
publication, the ‘Monumenta Historica Bri- 
tannica,’ the sole volume of which, commenced 


| by the late Mr. Petrie, was published in 1848 


under the care of Mr. Duffus Hardy, the present 


Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, the | 
hardest worker, probably, upon our historical 


materials and our national records that has 


| appeared during the last two centuries, not 


even Hearne and Madox excepted. The ‘ Monu- 
menta,’ again, has been succeeded by the series 
of the Rolls publications, all of them, with 
hardly an exception, vast improvements upon 
the labours of our early editors, and distin- 
guished by that amount of editorial ability 
which, in a national undertaking, the public 
has a right to demand. 


The present volumes (to be succeeded in | 
due course by a third) may rank in editorial | 


merit with the best of these publications. 
Of the absolute historical value of the text we 


shall probably have an opportunity of speaking | 


on a future occasion ; suffice it for the present 
for us to say, that the Editor’s Preface bears 


; marks of that extensive learning and research, 
| and the text of that care and strictness in the 


way of collation, which we might reasonably 
have expected from a scholar possessed of so 
high a reputation for medieval knowledge, and 
who has for so many years enjoyed the singular 
advantages that must result from holding the 
office of Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, 

Prolific as the royal Monastery of St. Alban’s 
subsequently became in her chroniclers of 
English history, Wendover, Paris, Rishanger, 
Walsingham, and others whose names are now 
lost, probably beyond recovery, it is somewhat 
singular, perhaps, that, as Sir F. Madden 
remarks, we meet with no indication, until we 
cometothereign of King John(a.p. 1199—1216), 
of any work having been undertaken there, of 
a strictly historical character. It is true that 
Paul, abbot from a.p. 1077 to 1093, had al- 


| ready established the “Scriptorium,” or copying- 


room, there, which culminated in its greatest 
vigour probably, under Thomas Walsingham, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, and only 
declined to be superseded a century later by 
the printing-press established within the abbey 
walls. Abbot Simon also (a.p. 1167-88), “a 


| special lover of books,” as we are told by 


Matthew Paris in his ‘Lives of the Abbots,’ 
had already not only ordered a number of 





| 





excellent books—of a religious complexion, 
probably—to be copied, but had caused the 
Scriptorium to be thoroughly repaired, and the 
volumes thus copied to be placed in a painted 
ambry, or book-press (almario picto), near the 
tomb of Roger the Hermit, within the church. 
We advisedly construe “contra” here as “near” 
(a sense which it often has in medizeval writings), 
and not as “opposite to,” with Sir Frederic 
Madden; for the former site of Roger’s tomb 
is still indicated by an inscription on the 
southern wall. There is nothing opposite to it 
but the distant north side; and the wall itself, 
cut away even below the surface, close to the 
left of the tomb, though it seems to have 
puzzled some antiquaries, almost beyond a 
doubt points out the exact spot where the 
“painted ambry” of Abbot Simon’s day was 
once inserted. 

Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban’s from 
A.D. 1217 to 1259, was one of the first, and 
undoubtedly the most illustrious, of the histo- 
rical writers of that house; indeed, we may 
safely say that none of our early chroniclers 
and historians, save only Eadmer and William 
of Malmesbury, are his superiors. And yet, 
singularly enough, his early celebrity was built, 
to a considerable extent, upon what in reality 
were the literary labours of another man; the 
‘Flores Historiarum, which only of compara- 
tively late years have been ascribed to their 
real author, Roger of Wendover (also a monk 
of St. Alban’s), and extending from the Creation 
to A.D. 1235, the year of that writer's death. 
In employing Wendover’s text as the basis of 
what has hitherto been known as his ‘ Historia 
Major’ (an appellation to which Sir F. Madden 
strongly objects, preferring that of ‘Chronica 
Majora’), down to the year 1235, Paris has 
from time to time interwoven matter of his 
own, and has then continued it with a Chronicle 
of his own compilation, extending to 1259, the 
year of his death; at such length, however, 
and with such minuteness of detail that, though 
ranging over a period of only twenty-four 
years, it more than equals in length the whole 
of the preceding hundred and sixty-nine 
(A.D. 1066—1235). 

Based upon this larger work, the merits of 
which are too extensively known to need 


| dilation on them, Matthew Paris, in the latter 


part of his life, made still another historical 
compilation, extending from a.p. 1066 to 1253, 
since obscurely known to a few among the 
learned as the ‘ Historia Minor,’ the ‘Chronicon,’ 
and the ‘Liber Chronicorum, and which Sir 
Frederic Madden has edited in the present 
volumes, under the preferable title, on the 
authority of Paris himself, of the ‘ Historia 
Anglorum. There is but a single early manu- 
script copy of this work now known to exist— 
the folio marked 14 C. vii. in the Old Royal 
Library in the British Museum. The history of 
its devolutions, as traced by the learned editor, 
since the time when it was penned by the 
industrious hand of Paris himself, in 1250 and 
the succeeding years, and presented by him to 
the monastery whose memories he so fondly 
cherished, is singularly curious. In 1419 there 
is evidence that it was still in the Abbey; but 
at some time between that year and 1447, the 
period of his death, it passed in all probability 
into the possession of “ good Duke” Humphrey 
of Gloucester, by gift, possibly, of Abbot 
Whethamstede, an intimate friend of his ; there 
being still to be traced, by chemical agency, on 
the final leaf, in the Duke’s handwriting— 
“Ceste livre est a moi, Homffrey Duc de 
Glowcestre.” It does not appear to have been 
among the manuscripts presented by the Duke 
in his lifetime to the University of Oxford, but 
is next met with in the possession of John 
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Russell, Bishop of Lincoln (translated from 
Rochester in 1480), who, from a written memo- 
randum on the fly-leaf, seems to have intended 
to restore it to the monks of St. Alban’s, should 
it prove to have formerly belonged to them; 
but if not, in conformity with the condition 
under which it had come into his hands, it was 
to be given to St. Mary’s College (now known 
as New College), in Oxford. 

Polydore Vergil, an English historian, though 
an Italian by birth, appears next as its pos- 
sessor, it bearing evidence of his having read 
it attentively, in the marginal notes in his 
handwriting throughout the greater part of it. 
Somewhere between 1500 and 1550 it must 
have found its way into the King’s Library, 
as it was there when Bale consulted it, about 
A.D. 1550-2. Then borrowing it from the 
Library, he took it with him to Ireland, it 
being mentioned by name in the list of his 
manuscripts there. After his death, in 1563, it 
became the property of Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl 
of Arundel, from whom it was borrowed by 
Archbishop Parker for a time. On the Earl’s 
death, his library descended to John, Lord 
Lumley ; at whose decease, in 1609, the whole 
collection was purchased by King James the 
First for the use of Prince Henry, and so 
became reunited to the Royal Library, which 
was eventually presented to the British Museum 
in 1757. 

On the second fly-leaf of the volume, we 
learn from Sir Frederic Madden, is written the 
name “Johannes Minsheus,” probably, as he 
says, of the seventeenth century. He has 
omitted, however, to suggest that this is, 
almost beyond a doubt, the autograph of worthy 
John Minsheu, an industrious lexicographer of 
the reign of James the First, and author of the 
‘Dictionary of Nine Languages,’ said to have 
been the first book printed in this country 
with a list of its subscribers. Whether Minsheu 
was for a time possessor of the manuscript, or 
whether he may have inserted his name on 
consulting it, it is probably impossible now to 
determine. 

The manuscript, like others in the British 
Museum and the Parker Collection from the 
same hand, is enriched with various maps, 
paintings, and shields of arms, executed by 
Matthew Paris himself, who was in repute 
for being as skilfula limner and artist as he was 
a laborious chronicler and historian. Theshields 
of arms are given in outline in the margins of 
the present Rolls volumes, and so form a feature 
of additional interest in the work. 

The value of this Lesser Chronicle of Matthew 
Paris was recognized at once from the time 
that it first came under the notice of the scholars 
of the sixteenth century; indeed, it seems 
to have very narrowly escaped publication at 
the hands of Archbishop Parker and his somno- 
lent scribes. Besides being consulted by Poly- 
dore Vergil, Bale, and Flacius Ilyricus, alearned 
correspondent of Archbishop Parker, and pro- 
fessor in the University of Jena, it was made 
considerable use of by Parker himself in his 
work, ‘De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesiz, 
1572, by Joscelin, Parker’s secretary, in his 
historical collection preserved in MS., Cotton, 
Vitell. E. xiv, and by Lambarde in his ‘ Dic- 
tionarium Angliz Topographicum,’ compiled 
1565—77, but first published in 1730. Subse- 
quently to the time of Sir Roger Twysden, who 
made a transcript of it in 1648, it seems to have 
been forgotten by the learned until the remem- 
brance of it was resuscitated by the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, who has remarked in the notes to 
his excellent edition of the ‘Scalacronica,’ 1836 
(p. 211), that it varies so much from the ‘ Greater 
Chronicle’ of the same author,—“as to assume 
the appearance of a distinct version, and a 





version, too, which in many points is fuller, 
stronger, and better than the one already given 
to the public.” A similar opinion is expressed 
also by the Rev. H. O. Coxe in the supple- 
mental volume to his edition of Wendover, 
1844, 

As to the plan upon which the ‘ Historia 
Anglorum’ has been edited, we leave Sir Fre- 
deric to speak for himself :— 

“As the work of Wendover forms the basis of 
the one now published as far as the year 1235, 
references have been made in the margin to Mr. 
Coxe’s edition, and, in order to point out more 
readily the new matter introduced by Matthew 
Paris, dots have been added opposite such passages 
as are not found in Wendover, or are re-written 
and altered. Portions, however, of these passages 
sometimes occur in the ‘Greater Chronicle ’ of Paris. 
In general the marginal additions and corrections 
are peculiar to the present work, and are not met 
with elsewhere. Subsequent to 1235, it was at first 
proposed to add references to Wats’s edition of the 
larger work; but, on further consideration, it was 
thought unnecessary and, in some respects, inex- 
pedient.” 

Approving as we do the plan of thus indi- 
cating the new matter added to the text of 
Wendover, we are inclined to think that it is, 
perhaps, to be regretted that the learned editor 
has not adopted some similar means of enabling 
the reader to discern at a glance such matter 
in the ‘ Historia Anglorum’ (after 1235) as 
has found no place in the ‘Greater Chronicle’ 
of the same writer. 

Want of space in the present volume, Sir 
Frederic informs us, and the advantage of 
having the whole of the text first printed off, 
have induced him to defer to a future occasion 
the consideration of such biographical and 
other notices as we possess of Matthew Paris, 
as also’ an estimate of the historical value of 
the work now first published. This will appear 
in the Preface to the third volume. We hope, 
therefore, upon the appearance of that volume, 
to have an opportunity ourselves of reverting 
to the internal merits of the work. 

For the present it only remains for us to add, 
that from Sir Frederic Madden’s Preface we 
learn that the vevata questio as to the author- 
ship of the ‘Flores Historiarum,’ hitherto at- 
tributed to an unknown “ Matthew of West- 
minster,” has at length received a satisfactory 
solution at his hands. He has discovered the 
original copy of the work, No. 6712 in the 
Chetham Library, at Manchester, and from it 
has ascertained, “beyond all doubt, that the 
largest portion of the ‘Flores Historiarum,’ 
attributed to the pseudo Matthew of West- 
minster, was written at St. Alban’s, under the 
eye, and by direction, of Matthew Paris, as an 
abridgment of his ‘Greater Chronicle,’ and the 
text from the close of 1241 to about two-thirds 
of 1249 is in his own handwriting.” It was 
then continued by other hands down to the 
battle of Evesham, in 1265, after which it ceased 
to be written at St. Alban’s, and, passing into 
the Library of St. Peter’s, Westminster, was 
continued by monks of that house to 1325. 
Its new locality, no doubt, gave one portion of 
its title to the manuscript, while the tradition 
of its original authorship was continued in the 
name given to its assumed Westmonasterian 
writer. 





After the Storm; or, Jonathan and his Neigh- 
bours in 1865-6. By J. E. Hilary Skinner, 
Barrister-at-law. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Immediately after the final submission of the 

South, when all parties on this side the Atlan- 

tic were asking “ What next?” with regard to 

American affairs, when timorous advocates of 

compulsory labour were apprehensive of insur- 





rectionary movements on the part of the freed- 
men of Dixie’s land, and when the friendly 
observers no less than the opponents of the North- 
ern Government were making conjectures as to 
the difficulties which President Johnson would 
encounter in dealing with Confederate interests, 
Mr. Hilary Skinner started for the States, in 
order that he might get information on the 
spot, might visit the chief scenes of the late 
struggle, and might be a personal witness of 
the changes wrought by war since his first 
visit to the Union, made when secession was 
only a menace on one side and a vague fear on 
the other. Having made his inspection and 
returned in safety, he presents his report, which 
is as readable and thoroughly entertaining a 
book about American life and politics as any 
we have read for some time past. That it fur- 
nishes full information on all the points con- 
cerning which English readers are looking for 
further instruction we cannot say; that it will 
completely satisfy the requirements of statis- 
ticians and political students we do not venture 
to predict; but we have no hesitation in com- 
mending it as a faithful reflexion of the surface 
of American society at the present crisis in 
those localities where the writer looked about 
him with intelligent and impartial eyes. The 
tone of the book is healthy and conciliatory. 
Cherishing a cordial dislike of slavery, and on 
proper occasions condemning it in terms which 
manifest no wish to palliate crime with pleasant 
speeches, the writer is at the same time just 
towards Southern proprietors, and even gener- 
ous in his recognition of the gallantry with 
which they fought for that which they con- 
scientiously believed to be a good cause. In 
this respect Mr. Skinner deserves emphatic 
praise. Nor is he to be commended in a less 
degree for his sagacity in reading character, 
and the lightness and skill with which he tells 
a good story. 

So far as Canada is concerned this commen- 
dation must be qualified. Partly because 
Canada is a subject on which nothing new can 
just now be said, but chiefly because the exist- 
ing conditions of her social life are tame and 
commonplace by the side of the revolutionary 
progress of the States, Mr. Skinner seems to 
flag, and he exhibits an occasional tendency 
to “talk guide-book” in his chapters on the 
defences, resources and probable future of the 
chief of our American dependencies. But so 
long as he speaks about the States or Mexico 
he is a delightful as well as intelligent com- 
panion. 

Amongst the signs of the recent struggle 
which Mr. Skinner encountered on his arrival 
at New York in July, 1865, not the least pain- 
ful was the number of young men who had lost 
limbs under fire or the amputating knife. In 
times of peace surgeons have leisure and oppor- 
tunities for the practice of conservative surgery; 
but in the crowded and inadequately furnished 
hospitals to which soldiers are brought from 
hard-fought fields for surgical treatment, the 
amputating knife is necessarily had recourse 
to in a vast number of cases which under more 
favourable circumstances could be successfully 
treated without the loss of a single member. 
“We had a skirmish before St. Petersburgh,” 
observed the twentieth maimed man whom the 
author encountered during a morning’s walk, 
“and my leg was broken. It seemed as if it 
might have come right, but the surgeon whipped 
it off whilst I was asleep.... Surgeons aire 
much like other folk, and want to hurry up 


| their work.... There was a comrade of mine 


that had an idee he’d be wounded some day, 
and was fearful of losing his limbs without 
cause. He gave me fifty dollars to carry for 
him just before the big fight at the Wilderness, 
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‘Now,’ said he, ‘if I get a hole knocked in my | worth of Sambo, and he was entertained with | picion and anger by a minority of brutalized 


skin, you give the surgeon that’s looking after 


me them fifty dollars, and beg him to save | 


every bone if he can fix it.’ 
and them came the battle. 
hit in the arm and leg. 
rear, and it warn’t for several hours after that 
I could get leave to visit him. Five hundred 
dollars wouldn’t have saved his limbs then, for 
they were both taken slick off. ‘ Wal, sir, you’ve 
been smart about it, said I to the surgeon. 
* Yes, sir, said he, ‘guess we have. Both sides 
uppermost with care won’t do here. We've 
hard work to get through at any price. And 
he was right, sir. The amount of arms and legs 
they had taken off was quite surprisin’.” To 
meet the consequent demand for artificial limbs 
some shrewd speculators have started the 
“ American Arm and Leg Company,” with an 
establishment at No. 28, Four-and-a-half Street, 
Washington. 

In his notes on Northern society the writer 
pays attention to certain misconceptions con- 
cerning American life widely prevalent amongst 
English readers who have taken their views on 
the subject from books written to amuse rather 
than to instruct. “ Most English people,” he 
says, “entertain the erroneous idea that domestic 
seclusion is unknown in America. 
vanseries with marble floors and troops of nimble 
waiters are thought to be the only homes of 
Jonathan’s nomadic children. They live in 
public and die early through ‘bolting’ meat 
three times a day. Such is the popular belief. 
Yet these Americans of long journeys and large 
hotels will reside quietly for ten months of the 
year in their brown-faced town mansions, or 
in their wooden country-houses.” Introducing 
him to the country residence of an American 
gentleman, the book enables the reader to 


My comrade was 


attendant festivities. The bride is a 
tiful and well-born girl; the ceremony is per- 
formed in her father’s drawing-room at an 
early hour of the afternoon by an Episco- 
palian clergyman; a feast follows the sacred 
celebration, which differs from the English 
wedding-breakfast in the substitution of jovial 
conversation for those wretched speeches 
and toasts which contribute so largely to the 


They took him to the | 


| ern gentlemen of superior enlightenment and 


| recall the “peculiar institution,” these South- 
;erners of high station and unquestionable 
| humanity seemed thankful for their freedom 
| from a system which their conscience con- 
| demned as a crime, and their intellect recog- 
| nized as a political blunder. They were of} 


Great cara- | 


an equal variety of predictions as to the 
consequences of emancipation. Indeed, the 


I promised him, | irrepressible negro was the chief topic of con- 


versation in railway-cars and on river-boats ; 
and though the discussion on this subject was | 
often loud and stormy, abolitionists no longer | 
held their tongues through fear of their anta- | 
gonist’s revolvers. In contrast to Southern | 
savages muttering threats of vengeance on the | 
victorious Yankee, and declaring their hope of 
living to see the restoration of slavery, South- 


temper expressed their readiness to accept cor- 
dially the conclusion of the war, and spoke 


| 
| 
| 
hopefully of the future. Instead of wishing to 


opinion that the negroes would be less indus- | 
trious as freedmen than they had been as 
slaves; but they thought their people would 
anyhow give them enough labour for wages, to | 
ensure fair crops of cotton. General York, late | 
of the Confederate Army, a gallant soldier who | 
served under Stonewall Jackson, spoke warmly | 


'on this point, when Mr. Skinner questioned | 


| him about the labourers whom he had em- 


ployed to cut wood at a dollara cord. “They'll 
work,” the General answered; “they have 


| worked in chopping this wood, and I am con- 


clumsiness and heavy formality of our marriage- | 


festivals. 


There is no feudal entertainment of | 


humble neighbours under canvas, or at a lower | 


table; for no. Northern gentleman would pre- 
sume to invite within his doors guests whom 
he was not prepared to treat as equals. But 
though the poorer and less refined neighbours 
of the bride are not present at the gay doings, 
they manifest a pleasant interest in them:— 
“The village blacksmith sends his compliments 
and a request for some cake to dream on, and 
the butcher, who has looked round as usual, 


fident of getting a thousand bales next season. 


| I shall make it worth their while to stand by 





me, and by if they do I'll stand by them.” 
By another employer of black workmen—a 
French planter who had long been a settler in 


| Louisiana— Mr. Skinner’s inquiries were thus 
witness an American wedding and all the | 
beau- | 


answered: “ Yes, Sare, two hundred bales I vill 
have next year, if I scratch de ground vid my 
fingers and my toes. I have promise my men 


| half de crop, if only dey vill vork ; and I have de 


hope dat dey vill. Dis a fine country: vid half 
de crop, yes, Sare, only half de crop, I am paid.” 


| In reply to an inquiry “ Whether the darkeys 
| would work as well for wages as they had 


worked under the former system,” a third 
witness answered, “ No, Sir, they won’t. But 
we shall get a cotton crop for all that; and 
round there where I live they are not working 
badly, I tell you.” This testimony, it should be 


| observed, came from the lips of an enthusiastic 
| “rebel,” who, notwithstanding his submission 
| to the decision of war, took occasion to assure 
| Mr. Skinner that he should still “account a| 


guesses that ‘they’re going to have a time.’ | 


Every one is smiling and cordial, although there 
will be no roasted ox nor flowing ale.” As the 
evening begins to close in the bride and bride- 


groom leave for the nearest railway-station in | 


“fan open carriage, with three seats,” and, 


the capacious vehicle, they take with them a 


pair of friends who wish to catch the same | 


train. “No chariot and post-boys,” observes 
Mr. Skinner,—“ more deviation from English 
forms—but a hearty unaffected start in life 
that it is refreshing to see. And they will 
travel in a car with fifty other people, where 
Lady Alexandrina Crosbie’s bonnet would have 
been quite safe. A different view of the honey- 
moon to ours, though quite as reasonable.” 


nigger inferior to a white man, whatever those | 
—— abolitionists might say.” 

So far as the traveller could see the state of the 
case, masters of the better sort had met their 
negroes with fair offers,and in return had obtained 
a sufficient number of workmen who were as well 
disposed towards industry as free workmen 
usually are. Fora time after the fall of Rich- | 
mond there was a manifest tendency amongst 
a considerable proportion of the blacks to 


L , travel over considerable distances of country ; 
having room for others as well as themselves in 


but there is reason to believe that in most cases 
this tendency was less due to a taste for object- 
less vagrancy, than to a natural wish on the 
part of the wanderers to revisit the scenes of 
their early years, or obtain sight of children or | 


| friends from whom they had been severed for 


In Virginia, and as he journeyed southwards, | 


Mr. Skinner heard many and conflicting judg- 


many years by the cruel operation of the slave- 
trade. For the most part, the negroes seemed 
keenly grateful for the result of the war, and 
were looking forwards to better days for them- 
selves and their children. Moreover, the school- | 
master had already begun to busy himself with | 
the rising generation of Sambo’s people; and | 


ments passed upon the moral and intellectual | though his operations were watched with sus- | 


whites, they met with encouragement rather 
than disapproval from Southerners of better 
morality and sense. “There are some here,” 
observed a not ultra-liberal Southerner in an 
undertone to Mr. Skinner, “that would take 
it ill if they heard me say so much, but I am 
for elevating the nigger as high as he can be 
brought before we make up our minds how 
much he’s worth. I hate all abolitionists, though 
I cannot help feeling that the ‘institution’ 
was the grindstone which broke us up. You 
see it got tighter and tighter as the end drew 
near, until my folks at home persuaded them- 
selves there was something of Providential 
about it.” Of the more humorous conversations 
about negroes and their ability to discharge 
the functions of freedmen, the following passage 
is a Specimen :— 

‘“‘ There was talk of bales and hogsheads in the 
saloon, as also of that all-important question negro 
labour. One gentleman was positive that nothing 
but severe measures could keep the hands on a 
plantation. Another ex-slaveholder, who professed 
his willingness to accept what had been done as 

nal, and to make the best of existing laws, told 
me how valuable preaching had been found in 
keeping the negroes steadily at work : ‘ Why, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘long before this emancipation I knew a 
hard old sinner that was running a place with 
several hundred peopleonit, and he found punishing 
them seemed to do no good. Well, he bought a 


_ fiddler and got a dancing-room fixed up, so that 


every Saturday the niggers might have a ball. 
They’re mad on dancing, and this fiddler made the 
hands more cheerful like, so as only a few of them 
would go off to the swamp. But that warn’t 
enough. The old man wanted his place to be per- 
fect, so he bought a preacher, an ignorant coloured 
man, you know, Sir. Well, them darkeys are death 
on preaching. The old man got a chapel fixed up 
for his pious nigger, and by G—, Sir, he found his 
overseer might give them h—] before they'd run, 
with dancing and preaching going on together.’ 
My informant paused ; but as I felt by his manner 
that there was more to be heard, I muttered ‘ Pray 
proceed,’ or ‘Your story interests me,’ as do 
obliging theatrical characters when the hero is 
allowed a moment to recover his breath. ‘Wal, 
there is more of it,’ he said with marked emphasis; 
‘that old man would sometimes step in to hear the 
preacher himself. He was proud of owning a nigger 
that could keep it up just like a real minister, and, 
Sir, one day the darkey converted him. After that 
old Massa would sit just as regular as Sambo to 
hear the preaching, and he swore if this one died 
there should be another bought, for it did them all 
good. By ——, Sir, it was a hard place, and they 
wanted some enjoyment, I can tell you.’” 


Though newly-acquired freedom had not 


, turned their heads or disposed them to inso- 


lence, it was evident to Mr. Skinner that the 
negroes were fully prepared to defend their 
rights with spirit, and that liberty had ren- 
dered them impatient of such outrage as any 
manly nature would resent. . Of this change for 
the better the following scene, which occurred 
at New Orleans, is an illustration :— 

* An incident on the levee, which I observed 
somewhat later than my visit to the battle-ground, 
shall now find place. There was a darkey leaving 
one of the steamers, and as he stepped ashore he 


, brushed slightly against a white passer-by. White- 


chap hit Sambo in the face, whereupon Sambo 
paused for a moment to consider his position, 
remembered that he was free, and followed the 
aggressor with a broad grin. ‘What do you want, 
you nigger?’ inquired Whitechap, on perceiving 





| that he should have to say something. ‘ What de 


I want ? —— you!’ responded Sambo, ‘jist hit me 


agin, that’s all. Why, I’d whip two of you!" They 
faced each other during several minutes, and Sambo 
uttered a torrent of oaths unmoved. ‘ Hit me 
agin, that’s all!’ said he. But his opponent, not 
having a taste for rough-and-tumble played at by 
two, though willing to perform a solo on the human 
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countenance, slowly evaporated amid the jeers of 
the spectators. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ remarked an elderly 
gentleman, who was present, ‘there has come a 
sad change in society here; the nigger couldn’t 
have spoken like that formerly without being shot 
down. If he’d done it to me now, I'd have taken 
a stick or something and tried to break his skull!’ ”’ 


Here is a comic incident illustrative of 
Southern manners amongst the “mean 
whites ”:— 





“From where K lives, in a comfortable 
wooden house mounted on wooden piers, it is not 
far to a doctor’s office, a grog-shop, and a smithy. 
The three institutions thus classed together had 
each its share of patronage as I first beheld them ; 
that is to say, each had a group of loafers collected 
before it—grave at the medical department, im- 
patient at the smithy, and jovial at the grog-shop. 
‘Hullo, Mister, hold on there a minute!’ was 
shouted from this last, as my footsteps, after lingering 
near the smithy, were turned towards K—’s abode, 
and two gentlemen of haggard appearance stalked 
up to me.—‘In what can I oblige you, Sir?’ was 
my question to the wildest looking of the pair. He 
hesitated, as though embarrassed, and doubting 
how to proceed; but his companion remarked huskily 
that they'd ‘got to do it, so there was no use mak- 
ing a long speech.’ I may have seemed surprised 
and inclined to refuse any further concession, for 
the wilder-looking man observed, with a grim 
smile, ‘No offence, Mister, only there’s a treat 
depending on the size of your hat, and we’re the 
committee to measure it.’—‘ Gentlemen,’ I replied, 
handing them the property in question, ‘ Kench & 
Son would be proud to think they have astonished 
you.’ The husky gentleman anathematized all 
hatters for the prices they were charging, whilst he 
of the wilder looks measured my hat with an air 
of triumph. They then muttered some indistinct 
thanks, and quitted me abruptly to make their 
report at the grog-shop door.” 


Of course Mr. Skinner heard many an anec- 
dote of the war from soldiers who had fought 
under Lee or Grant. Recalling the stories of 
his Northern friends, he says— 

“The veterans told me of their hunts for food in 
Southern farmyards, and showed small prizes which 
they had brought away. One had a photographic 
album, filled with likenesses of rebels great and small. 
Another boasted that half-a-dozen silver spoons 
were stowed in his sack. Very few would own to 
having taken money, and they denied that their 
corps had committed personal outrage upon the 
inhabitants. ‘The worst I did to any rebel woman 
was making an old gal down Lynchburg way 
trade her watch for mine,’ said a small Unionist, 
who looked about eighteen. ‘And that was wrong 
of you,’ broke in Sergeant Warren, ‘ the President 
had forbidden trade with rebels.’-—‘ Wal, my watch 
had the inwards out of order, so she had a bad 
exchange; warn’t that enough?’ Warren looked 
grave. ‘Tell you, boys,’ said he, ‘thur’s been 
some dreadful suffering among them proud South- 
ern families, and its hard times for any people that 
have a war in their country.’ The audience 
assented. ‘Division of property is what I say,’ 
remarked an elderly soldier. ‘Kimmed to a house 
with the mistress crying before a drawerful of 
money. So I said, ‘‘I’d count them right away, 
and she should keep half and I’d take half, and 
that would make all smooth between us.” Wal, 
there were a hundred dollars in gold, and I took 
fifty. Guess that war fair.’ ” 

For Mr. Skinner’s notes respecting Cuba, 
Vera Cruz, the city of Mexico under French 
occupation, the Mexico cricket club’s chief 
quarters at Tacubaya, punting on Laka Texcoco, 
and life at La Puebla, readers are referred to 
the second of these lively volumes. 








NEW POETRY. 

Dramatic, Studies. By Augusta Webster. 
(Maemillan & Co.) 

In spite of some serious faults, Miss Augusta 

Webster has written a remarkable book. She 

endeavours to translate herself thoroughly into 





the characters which she conceives; and, 
although there is a family likeness in most 
of them, the phases of life presented are 
sufficiently varied to avoid monotony. Her 
“Preacher,” who thinks more deeply than he 
chooses his flock to know, and feeds them, half 
by habit, upon conventions rather than upon 
convictions,—her “ Painter,” who has to sacrifice 
his ideal of Art to the needs of the hour, and 
who, when he has done something better to 
satisfy his ambition, can only say, 

I think the world would praise it were I known,— 
her “ Sister Annunciata,” in whom is embodied 
the whole struggle of a young heart quickened 
with human love, and condemned to seek 
heaven not through the purification but through 
the stifling of its instincts,—the sad pathetic 
reverie of the plain girl yearning for love— 
“By the Looking-Glass,’—are all expositions 
of separate individualities profoundly studied 
and minutely realized. Amongst these, “Sister 
Annunciata” holds the foremost place. The 
long vigil of the devoted sister, in which she 
struggles to wean herself from memories of the 
love which will recur,—the touching self-sophis- 
try through which that love asserts its life, 
even in the attempt to write its epitaph, and 
the way in which the sweet nature of the 
sufferer stumbles overethe ruin of its hopes 
to a higher life, and, with a right impulse but 
exhausted power, falls worn-out at last on the 
threshold of heaven, are worthy, in point of 
conception, of high praise, and show a peculiar 
psychological insight which suggests (with 
little detriment to the present writer’s origin- 
ality) the influence of Mr. Browning. Miss 
Webster, indeed, also recalls to us Miss Ros- 
setti, and, though inferior to her in range of 
sympathy, and very inferior in completeness of 
execution, approaches her more closely than 
any poetess of our time in the power to fathom 
the secrets of the heart and to unravel their 
intricacies. The. extract which follows loses 
much of its significance by being detached from 
the context; but, in spite of this disadvantage, 
the intrusion of the old human love upon the 
aspirations of the striving saint is painted with 
a truth and a delicacy which will compel recog- 
nition :— 

Nay, it must not be. 
Oh once my own beloved, now a mere name, 
A name of something that one day was dear, 
In an old world, to one who is no more, 
Vex me no more with idle communings,— 
Love me, love her, what matters it to me ? 
I stand as far apart as angels are 
From earthly passion—not by my own strength, 
But by the grace shown in me, and the bar 
Of my divine espousal. Stand far off 
Even in thought. 
Yes, though this was thy word, 
That long fond evening when we stole apart 
Out of the music and the talking, when 
We stood below the orange-boughs abloom, 
And the sweet night was silent, and the waves 
Were rocking softly underneath the moon, 
Asleep in the white calm, and we, alone, 
Were whispering all our hearts each into each : 
“* Eva, my Eva, darling of my life, 
If they should part us, still you are my all. 
I will not love the other. She might bear 
My name, gild with the purchase-money for it 
Our houses’ tarnished splendours, rear the heirs 
Of its new greatness.—You, you, only you 
In your cold prison, would be wife to me, 
Wife of my soul. Are we not one, love, so? 
They could not beat down that; and I would live 
In a secret world with you, so that in Heaven 
I could claim you boldly, ‘this was my own wife,’ 
And all the angels know it true.” 
Ah me! 
How long that wild rapt promise hindered me 
In my first struggles for the Saints’ cold peace, 
Because he spoke it in a certain tone— 
Sometimes he used it—that had a strange power 
To thrill me with strange pleasure through and through, 
And leave long after echoes still possessed 
Of something more than most tones, even his, 
And easier to recall at will; and these 
Remained with me ; I could not quite forego 
Their dangerous sweetness. 
It is pity that such high capacity as the 
book evinces should be so often marred by 
aloose and diffuse style, which a little patient 





revision might have cured. Making every 
allowance for the colloquial reality which is 
often proper and effective in dramatic composi- 
tion, it is hard to tell the distinction between 
poetry and prose, if such lines as these can be 
assigned to the former :— 

And then the critics say, “‘ You should have waited. 

"Tis the fault of the age, our young men will not wait.” 

And the fashionable world says, ‘‘ To be sure— 

The fault of the age! Indeed he should have waited: 

We might have bought his pictures then :” and flies 

With open purse, on a race for who bids first, 

To its latest darling’s studio—takes all there, 

If he did it awake, or sleeping, or by proxy, 

At equal price. What matter? There’s his name! 

Surely a writer who can think out her con- 
ceptions so fully might take the comparatively 
slight pains of clothing them in compact and 
well-considered language. That Miss Webster 
can do this, the frequent glimpses she gives us 
of beauty in description or illustration abun- 
dantly show. She has evidently a future before 
her if she cares to win it. We would only 
further suggest to a writer in whose mind the 
forces of thought and emotion blend, that she 
should employ, if possible, her double power 
for healthy uses. Once more we have in her 
book a statement of the sad problems of life, 
while the suggestions which everywhere abound 
for hopeand fortitude are comparatively ignored. 
The lessons of trust in Divine goodness, which 
might be learnt from the beneficent processes 
of Nature, from the aptitudes of humanity for 
a higher life, from the noble instincts of the 
heart which, in their strength and purity, can 
subdue circumstance and defy Time:—these 
are truths which surely deserve poetic expres- 
sion—truths sufficient to guide us onward in 
spite of the mystery which surrounds us, And 
let it be remembered, that without such mys- 
tery existence would at once become tame and 
disenchanted—a dull sea with a fixed horizon 
which, because it never recedes, never allures, 


The Dole of Malaga: an Episode of History 
dramatized. By Digby P. Starkey. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Tue interest of Mr. Starkey’s drama turns less 

upon the riveting passage of history with which 

it professedly deals, than upon a tale of domes- 
tic love interwoven with it. Mr. Starkey’s dia- 
logue is carefully written ; but he lacks capacity 
for conceiving and painting public characters 
and events: hence his Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with their brilliant surroundings, are little 
more than lay figures tolerably draped. The 
domestic incidents, as we have said, form the 
attraction of the drama. These, though they 

might have been conveyed in a more vivid 

style, are interesting in themselves and will, 

carry on most readers to the close. 

Hannibal: a Poem. Part I. By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. (Birmingham, Howell & Day; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tuis poem presents the career of the great 

Carthaginian in heroic verse. We have some 

doubts whether a long, martial narrative will 

suit the existing taste of poetical readers, and 
whether Mr. Kennedy has all the imagination 
needed to revive an interest in the class of 
theme which he has chosen. He grapples, how- 
ever, manfully with his difficult task, and gives 
us descriptions wanting neither in force, indi- 
viduality, nor picturesqueness—this of battle, 
for instance :— 
The field is all aglow 

With noise and dust, and speeding to and fro 

Of message and command, and marshalling 

Of rank and file, and horsemen on the wing, 

And trooping of light-armed with dart and sling, 

And hawk-eyed archers notching to the string 

Their flight of feathered arrows, to prelude 

The sterner shock of arms, whose skirmish rude 

Affrights the welkin. Thick as winter hail 

Rattles the stormy shot on plate and mail, 

Until the sun-bright standards in advance 

Display the ordered squadrons, steed and lance 
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Panting for onslaught, and the heavy bands 
Of infantry, with yet unpurpled hands 
Wielding their various implements of death : 
The Roman, slow of pace, and holding breath, 
The savage foe’s demeanour to peruse ; 
The Celt, half naked in his plaid and trews, 
And snowy-frocked Iberian at his side, 
With hideous yells approaching, their long stride 
Quickening to a run, in moony curve 
Pushing their medley war. 
—We have no space for further quotation, 


though the scene grows in vigour as it proceeds. 


Amongst the writers whom we should like 
to praise, and who will, perhaps, some day 
justify our bias, are Charles Seabridge, author 
of Connected Poems (Triibner & Co.),and Lorenzo 
Somerville, to whom we are indebted for Eros 
(Triibner & Co:). Both these authors have fancy 
and suggestiveness; but the delicacy of their 
styles fades into a perplexing haziness, which, 
after a time, will tire the reader whom their 
better qualities may attract. This is a fault 
which time and patience may remove, and we 
shall not be surprised if it should become here- 
after our pleasant duty to report more favour- 
ably of the writers in question. We make a 
gentle descent from their qualified merits when 
we open the mild but not unmeaning pages 
of The World’s Epitaph: a Poem (printed for 
private circulation). The descent is more abrupt 
when we come to a commonplace yet fairly- 
executed imitation of Walter Scott—A Tale of 
Ludlow Castle, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
(Bell & Daldy)—and to the mediocrity, relieved 
by occasional satirical smartness, which Mr. 
W. Buchanan, B.A., displays in his volume 
of Verses, Serious, Humorous and Satirical 
(Edinburgh, Menzies). On this still gradual 
slope of merit we recognize well-intended verse, 
which sometimes touches by genuine feeling, 
though without fancy or imagination—like 
that contained in Iscah; or, Jephthah’s Vow: 
a Poem in Six Cantos, by Isabella de Paton 
(Binns & Co.), in Lyra Domestica, &c., by 
Agatha, to which are added a few Poems by her 
Husband (Lindley), and in Salus: an Allegory, 
in three Parts, by Fictor (Nisbet & Co.) The 
descent becomes sheer indeed in the case of 
The Duke of Friedland: a Play in Four Acts, 
by William Boerhaave (Murray & Co.). The 
po between the writer’s capacity and 

is attempt will expose him to the ridicule of | 
the ill-natured. We forbear to quote the book. 
To misjudge one’s vocation is merely a mistake, 
and should not be dealt with too harshly. In 
concluding our notices for the week, we may 
mention The Wild Garland, selected and 
arranged by Isaac J. Reeve. Vol. II. (Pitman), 
which is a collection of epigrams so extensive 
and diversified that the reader is sure to find 
much toamuse; and Dublin Acrostics (Hodges, 
Smith & Co.), which have also the merits of 
ingenuity and variety. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


God save the Green! A few Words to the Irish 
People. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. (Partridge.) 


” 


‘God save the Green!” so far from being a sedi- 
tious cry, is one in which every loyal Irishman may 
join. An Englishman mayshout “ Rule Britannia! ” 
without being suspected of a distaste to ‘‘God save 
the Queen!” Mrs. Hall sees this perfectly, and she 
‘improves the occasion.” In a brief, but pretty 
story, told in her old and well-known manner,— 
with her characters all real, Irish of the sod and 
speech, in peculiarities and bearing,—touched 
slightly here, but gracefully as a well-skilled artist 
might do,—the accomplished author shows very 
excellent reasons why her countrymen should shout 
‘God save the Queen and the Green!” We may 
best illustrate the story by a couple of extracts. 
Here is an illustration addressed to folks who quarrel 
without having aught to quarrel about:—‘“‘ The 
chest of drawers will stand beautiful under the 
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window,’ said Tom Lavery. ‘ Under the window!’ 
repeated his wife—as pretty a little woman as 
you'd see in a day’s walk, but with a cruel tongue 
that would give nineteen to the dozen any day, and 
not think it a trouble—‘ under the window,’ she 
said again, with a scornful curl on her lip, ‘ it shall 
never go under the window while I have breath 
in my body ; no, it shall stand forenent the window, 
where it will be seen and admired; under the 
window, indeed! I wonder you don’t say up the 
chimney ! ’—‘ It shall go under the window, Moyna 
Lavery; it’s too asy going I have been with you, 
intirely. You are never satisfied, full or fasting, 
and think all the world must curtsey to you; it 
shall go under the window, and you'd better not 
dare hinder it!’—‘It never shall,’ said Moyna ; 
‘T’'ll pitch the window into the street first.’-—‘ And 
I'd pitch you after it for company,’ said Tom. On 
this Moyna raised a ‘ wirristhrue’ that you’d hear 
from this to Bantry, and Tom’s loud voice had 
more noise than sense in it,—and Tom took the 
stick to his wife,—and she screamed murder, and at 
the lucky minute the door opened, and there, sure 
enough, stood Father Barry, and, as became a holy 
and good man, he asked them what they were at 
and what they were after, and as Moyna had the 
nimblest tongue, she said ‘her husband was that 
Omathawn that he would have the chest of drawers 
under the window, which she never would give in 
to, never! she'd lay her bones in the green church- 
yard first ?—‘ But where’s the chest of drawers ?” 
said Father Barry—and may be the fool’s look 
didn’t come over both their faces: ‘The chest of 
drawers,’ said one; ‘Is it the chest of drawers,’ 
said theother; ‘oh, sorra a chest of drawers we have 
at all—yet.’” And, as a novel grievance to Ire- 
land, the following is worth noting :—‘ You know, 
uncle, that time differs in all countries; that 
when it’s midday here, it’s midnight in Australia ; 
and that when it’s 12 o’clock in London, it’s 
nearly half-past 12 in Dublin, and so on. Well, I 
was standing, not long ago, in the railway station 
at Liverpool; it was just ten minutes past 10; 
when up rushes a gentleman, and I knew at once 
he was one of my own countrymen: ‘I am going 
to London by the 10 o'clock train,’ says he to the 
porter. ‘ Train’s gone, sir,’ says the porter. ‘Can't 
be,’ says the gentleman, in a flurry, ‘ it’s not 10 yet,’ 
pulling out his watch and showing it. ‘ Ah! sir,’ 
says the porter, ‘ you forget that our time is twenty 
minutes before yours.’ ‘‘Twenty minutes before 
ours !’ exclaimed the gentleman angrily and indig- 
nantly ; ‘do ye call that justice to Ireland ?’°—The 
hand that drew the sketches, and the pen that 
told the tales of the Irish peasantry will be recog- 
nized in this story as having been efficiently and 
right worthily employed. 

Plain Papers. By Pikestaff. (Triibner & Co.) 
Ir is very true that there are working men who, 
if they take up a book after labour, find increase 
of, and not rest from, labour in vainly attempting 
to read or understand it. To remedy this evil, the 
writer of these Papers addresses himself to supply 
a widely-felt want. He gives plain pages where- 
from plain men may derive profit and pleasure. 
Whether these Papers may be more profitable and 
pleasurable to them than ‘‘the village green” may 
be doubted, though converse with the work may be 
more so than resort to ‘‘the city music-hall and 
the nowhere absent pot-house.” The intent is good; 
but there is no method in the book, and instruction 


| cannot follow to much advantage. The step made, 


however, is in the right direction. 

Play-hours in London. By L. J. 8. (Mozley.) 
THERE is a small amount of novelty in this little 
book, which is not always to be discovered in 
more ambitious and important productions, and 
which consists in showing how children far removed 
from hay-fields and the numerous charms of the 
country, may still find amusement in their play- 
time, combined also with instruction to be obtained 
in visits to the Tower and like places. The children 
described are not so angelic in disposition as 
model children usually are; and one has the satis- 
faction of finding them in small troubles occasion- 
ally, which is always highly appreciated by the 
young reader. We think this little work may be 
a favourite in the nursery. 








Jonathan le Visionnaire. Par X. B. Saintine, 
(Hachette & Co.) 

M. Saintine’s collection of stories is here offered 
in a new edition, with many emendations by the 
author. To the collection is added, ‘The His- 
tory of our Antediluvian Civilization.’ This is a 
Utopian romance, and the author’s conclusions 
seem to be that Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, Moses, 
Zoroaster, Lycurgus, Numa, and all civilizers, 
owed their success in civilizing to the cleverness 
of their lying, and that a lie is the basis on which 
human society is founded, though it may only be 
able to flourish through a cultivation of truth. 
Such a history is a bad joke, although it be told in 
French worthy of a Tourangeau. ‘ 


Photographs of Terra-Cotta Columns modelled for 
the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum. By Godfrey Sykes. With Descrip- 
tions, and a Memoir of the Artist’s Life. 
(Arundel Society.) 

WHATEVER may be thought of the value of such 
works as the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes produced, 
there are few who do not regard them as admirable 
in feeling for the peculiar phase of style he adopted, 
and singularly felicitous in the decorative effect 
he aimed at. There is no denying the very great 
earnestness and ability of the artist who, almost in 
his dying hour, suffered himself to be raised by 
ropes to the scaffolding where his pupils were at 
work, as this memoir assures us was done 

Mr. Sykes, in order that he might personally 

inspect their progress: he was a valiant as well as 

a valuable man. We admire one who did this, and 

honour the doer, although his sort of Art is not 

wholly to our taste. His work was often beautiful, 
although it has neither the rude vigour of the early 

Gothic decorations, nor the exquisite grace and 

subtlety of the later phases of the same style, 

wherein a noble art existed and flourished in 
development. It was more charming than most 
of the so-called Elizabethan and Jacobean produc- 
tions in this order, because it was more refined, 
although weaker; also that it followed models 
which were based on a purer taste than theirs. Thus 
much for the picturesque aspect of the subject. On 
the other hand, the style of Mr. Sykes’s adoption 
is less noble and grave than that revived order of 
classic design which found favour in the last century 
by means of its elevation and ineffable chastity of 
beauty; its superb reticence in form and colour, 
which, satisfying its votaries only in something 
like perfection, was in itself an education to the 
observer who could see with discerning eyes what 
Flaxman practised, what Stothard felt and drew, 
what Wedgwood loved with all his heart. Our 
preference involves questions of large scope, 
well worthy to be thought over. From them we 
may turn to what Mr. Sykes did as decorator of 
that edifice at South Kensington which is now 
nearly ready for use, and will be found beyond all 
comparison the pleasantest to the eye of recent 
public works. This is not saying much, the reader 
will aver; we will add, that, although with 
obvious faults, Capt. Fowke’s latest design de- 
serves, and will surely win, applause, and amply 
justifies what bas been said of his merits in archi- 
tecture. No small part of its charm is due to the 
singular felicity with which Mr. Godfrey Sykes 
adapted his own taste in decoration to the wants 
and aims of the architect he served so well. Few 
things of the class please the eye, in their richness 
and varied beauty, so well as the four-fold lines of 
shafts of terra-cotta, with their highly picturesque 
frustra, moulded with figures in relief; in each of 
these is placed three bands of sculptures, of design 
well varied within their limited scope; the spaces 
between the annulets that inclose these lines of 
figures are fluted, and have twining about them 
delicately-moulded leaves and branches. If we 
object to any part of the design for these columns, 
it must be to the needless restlessness that is 
expressed by the introduction of these branches ; 
we object to this as strongly as to the natural- 
istic, imitative manner of their executiong Having 
entered thus far into detail on this subject, we are 
bound to add, that few things of the sort could be 
better adapted for the place and use to which they 
are here devoted than the lines of figures that. 
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appear on the sculptured frustra; the collar of 
leaves at the bases of the shafts and the capitals 
above are equally worthy of admiration. As we 
have already described at length the characteristics 
and purport of the designs, it will be needless to 
do so again. We have not now to criticize in detail 
Capt. Fowke’s new building, with which the deco- 
rations here photographed are so intimately con- 
nected. However, as Mr. Sykes contributed so 
much to their success, it was inexpedient to omit 
an opportunity for applauding the singularly happy 
results of the united labours of the friends. Mr. 
Sykes has, we understand, left a place which will 
not be filled or even occupied for the present. 


Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa, 
including a Journey to Lake Ngami, and Ram- 
bles in Honduras: to which is appended a Short 
Treatise on the Best Mode of Skinning and Pre- 
serving Birds, Animals, &c.; also, Receipts for 
making Preservatives. By J. Leyland. (Rout- 
ledge & Co.) 

THE author of this little volume publishes reluct- 

antly, under the pressure of private friendship. 

His style is unpretending, and the incidents he has 

to narrate are not of a startling nature. To young 

naturalists, and to persons unable to procure more 
expensive works on Africa, the book, however, will 
commend itself. It does not increase the knowledge 
which older naturalists and students of the African 
mystery have already acquired; but the young and 
the uninitiated will find instruction and amusement 
in it. We perceive, now that the white man is 
becoming a more frequent visitor than of yore to 

Africa, the doctors who drive away locusts and 

bring down rain attribute all their failures to the 

pale-faced intruders. It was time they could find 
some excuse, for their own dupes had begun to 
doubt the power of their deceivers, 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


In No. 371, Sir John Spencer, by G. Stretes, we 
have a very fine portrait by one of the least- 
known of early English painters, remarkable for its 
evident recognition of chiaroscuro, tone and con- 
ception of the work as a whole. Walpole, that is, 
Vertue, quotes Strype to the effect that Stretes 
was painter to King Edward in 1551; to him 
Dallaway attributed that noble whole-length of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, at Arundel Castle, 
of which the description perfectly agrees with the 
superb picture here from Knole (No. 121), and 
absurdly ascribed to Holbein: the poet in a bronze- 
embroidered, tight Italian dress, leaning on a 
broken column, inscribed Sat superest. As the anno- 
tator speaks of the picture at Knole as a copy 
and half-length, it is more than probable that 
No. 121 is the picture to which he referred, but 
erroneously described. Both Nos. 121 and 371 are 
evidently Italian in style, if not in their origin. 

Among other noteworthy things here is the re- 
presentation, in the portrait of Edward the Sixth 
(172), ascribed to Holbein, of two ostrich feathers, 
instead of three, as is now common in the badge 
of the Princes of Wales. It was not, we believe, 
until the eldest son of James the First adopted 





the modern arrangement and number of these 
ensigns that the present fashion was settled.—In 
No. 162, Sir N. Carew, appears another pendent,— 
the finest, to our minds, in the whole collection ; 
it is in fine Holbein taste.—In No. 170 notice the 
beautiful colour of parts of the picture, Henry 
the Eighth and his Family, ascribed, of course, to 
Holbein: see the figure of Princess Mary to the 
right ; note also the capital humorous expression 
of the face of Will Somers’s wife—a spirited study. 
Despite the splendour and rich gilding of the archi- 
tecture there represented, that architecture is really 
barbarously grandiose. Great attention is due to 
the profusion of gold employed here ; also to its 
manner of application to the surface and ornaments 
of the walls and pillars. — We do not know if, 
among the countless explanations that have been 
attempted with regard to the so-called Holbein, 
Sir Thomas More and his Family (163),—the large 
pieture belonging to Mr. C. Winn,—any light has 
been thrown on the action of the hands of the 
seated figure of one of the daughters, who seems to 
be using the finger alphabet. That she isreally doing 
so is, of course, out of the question.—The portrait of 
Sir A. More (186), by himself, is fine, and deserves 
a better place; such a change is due to Sir 7. 
Gresham (273),—a much better picture than 279; 
both by the same.—To the account in the Catalogue 
of 267 (Queen Elizabeth), the noteworthy por- 
trait with eyes and ears depicted on the robe, 
mention should be made of the mouths which are 
also apparent there; the heart-shaped carbuncle 
that is pendent from the serpent’s jaws, as em- 
broidered on the left sleeve of this portrait, appears 
also, with the serpent, in No. 252 (the property of 
Lord Hardwicke),—a work which resembles the 
former in many respects ; here are the ears again: 
note the jewelled gauntlet on the ruff. There is 
an error in the description of No. 252 ; the book is in 
Her Majesty's right hand, the sceptre in the left, 
not vice versd ; she is by no means young. 

Almost every visitor here feels the difficulty of 
leaving the upper galleries that contain the older 
portraits of English worthies. We are loth to 
quit them, tardy at parting from the treasures 
that are spread out there never to be seen again 
together, in this generation at least. Know- 
ledge of old Art has been extended vastly in this 
country by this gathering. Our warmest thanks are 
due, first to those who lent the pictures, secondly 
to those who arranged them. Much criticism has 
been expended upon the works, many blunders 
have been pointed out, corrections made, and 
artists’ works identified. Faces that passed for 
those of unquestionable ancestors have been shown 
to be none such, but of other folks, and ancestors 
of strangers; ‘‘ originals” have been found to be 
copies; ‘‘copies” have been found to be wrongly 
ascribed, as well as wrongly named. One of the 
most interesting works here has found a better 
name; this isthe so-called Sir J. Finett (541), which 
was amazingly attributed to Jansen, but is, doubt- 
less, a Tintoretto, and very probably represents a 
Venetian gentleman, no Finett at all. Much light 
has been thrown upon Holbein’s works ; the public 
will be the better able to appreciate Mr. Wor- 
num’s forthcoming biography of the man, which 
will be doubly welcome now. We may take this 
opportunity of stating that the long-expected 
‘ Holbein und seine Zeit’ has just been issued by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. This work embodies 
the results of Dr. Woltmann’s researches in the sub- 
ject. We shall take an early occasion to examine 
the book. 

One of the first pictures in the lower galleries 
to which our attention is invoked reminds us that 
a new world, very different from that of the men 
above, has been entered on, not exactly abruptly, 
but, such is the effect of changed locality, with 
decision. This is No. 686, Sir William Fairfax, 
a work not without vigour in the painting of the 
face; otherwise, equal to a sign-board: see the 
figure. It is, nevertheless, a state portrait, if one 
is permitted to judge by the magnificent array of 
that extraordinary sash of dark-green velvet, 
embroidered with gold, the broad fringe of which 
nearly touches the ancles,- reaching from the 
shoulders. The thick buff coat and grey leather 
breeches form a sort of armour beneath the corslet; 





the stiff boot-ruffs of starched linen, which stand 
up about the legs, are noteworthy. Foes meet 
here quietly enough. The last-named Fairfax was 
slain while in battle against Lord Byron (688).- — 
Readers of ‘The Boscobel Tracts’ will 

an old acquaintance in The Seventh Earl of Derby 
(689),—a rather questionable Vandyke, certainly 
an unusually heavily-painted picture for his hand. 

No. 691 shows the same, somewhat later in life, 
we think; not an absolute copy from the last: in 
armour. A capital portrait, but not a Vandyke 
probably; still, it is too soft and delicately 
painted for Dobson, the only other likely 
producer.— No. 693, Julian, Lady Musgrave, 
(of Eden Hall, the Countess of Derby’s friend) 
is probably by John Stone, and reminiscent of 
Jansen, in the use of black, red and yellow: see, 
however, the picture by Old Stone, The Countess of 
Cumberland (553).—The picture of Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, (694) is one of the 
earliest portraits here which has what is really 
a landscape background painted with complete 
freedom: a row of poplars seen by what was meant. 
for moonlight. The lady, in a widow’s dress, con- 
trasts strangely with the dashing damsel, as painted 
by some one of the Rubens school, in youth (554). 
Lady Arundell of Wardour (695) is a very good 
Lely, of his best time; the face much cracked, 
the probable effect of varnish: see the broad and 
superb painting of the cinnamon-coloured dress 
she wears.—Sir Simon Harcourt (698), in “a 
Roman habit,” without a painter's name, is pro- 
bably the work of Mirevelt. 

A noble Rubens has had its face spoilt, not, we 
think, irredeemably, in No. 723, The Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey: see the magnificent painting of 
the armour, its splendid lighting. Some ignorant 
mortal has worked his will on the face.—The First 
Duke of Hamilton (699), by Vandyke, is a very 
interesting portrait; in character extremely like 
those of Charles the First, the Duke’s boy-friend, 
but without the traitorous look in the eyes that 
monarch had—more Scottish: see the disproportion 
of the legs to the body in this picture, the inferior 
execution of the background.—No. 703 is a beau- 
tifully drawn chalk-study for a portrait, Col. J. 
Penruddock, probably by John Hoskins,—a hand- 
some, melancholy face with a worn, eager character, 
so often seen in pictures of the time, rarely before, 
and still more rarely in the next period of English 
history.— Col. 7. Sanders (705) is not by that 
admirable painter R. Walker, but, we are inclined 
to think, by J. Sadler, and, at a comparatively recent 
date, painted on and spoilt. A bluff English face ; 
the nostrils are out of drawing now.—Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley’s Thomas Parr (704) is less than 
a questionable daub.—The ascription of Richard 
Gibson (709) to Cuyp is nearly equal in absurdity 
to that which told us Jansen painted Sir J. Finett 
(541), or Vandyke The Second Lord Falkland 
(619).—Notice Bower's capital portrait of Ferdi- 
nando, Second Lord Fairfax, (707) with its inscribed 
ray of light in the background.—The Duke of New- 
castle (711) is a very good Vandyke.—No. 645, 
The First Earl of Sunderland, was never a Walker. 
That very beautiful unfinished portrait, Henry 
Lawes (717), the property of Dr. Okes, may be 
by this fine painter, who sketched with extraordi- 
nary freedom and sense of breadth in effect: see 
the other sketch, General Lambert (800), doubtless 
by him. As a picture, that is, pictorially, this is 
one of the most interesting works here: not fifty 
surpass it. In style it reminds us of a very noble 
portrait of Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne (745), 
which appears to be that which W. Elder engraved 
for the folio edition of Mayerne’s works, 1701. 
Both these pictures (Nos. 717, 745) are anonymous 
here. The latter deserves a better place, on account 
of its firm, broad style. Dallaway says that Rubens 
painted a portrait of Mayerne; Bromley (‘Catalogue 
of Engraved British Portraits,’ page 101) refers to 
W. Elder's print: see also Stanley’s ‘‘ Bryan,” 
under “Elder, W.” The picture belongs to the 
College of Physicians. It has a skull in the left 
hand, is remarkable for breadth, and that peculiar 
conception of the whole which we observe so rarely 
here, best in Stretes’s single picture, and in No. 
717. The chiaroscuro, so far as we can speak of 
such a quality in a picture so badly hung as this 
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one is, is superb. Bromley gives no name of the 
painter of the portrait Elder engraved. 

No. 716, The Third Earl of Northampton, is 
absurdly ascribed to Vandyke ; it may have been a 
Dobson, severely repainted. See, however, No. 879, 
Sir Thomas Chicheley; no doubt ascribed with 
truth to Dobson, which repeats the attitude of No. 
716, and, if not a likeness of the same man, presents 
one of the most singular cases of resemblance we 
know. We believe Lady Delawarr’s Earl of North- 
ampton (716) to be Sir Thomas Chicheley, and a 
Dobson spoilt.—No. 719, The Tenth Earl of North- | 
umberland, Countessand Child, looks like a heavily- | 
painted Vandyke: the draperies are very inferior 
to the mass of those in Sir Anthony’s portraits. | 
Compare the style of these portraits with that | 
of No. 689, The Seventh Earl of Derby, before 
mentioned.—The triple portraits of Drs. Dolben, 
Allestry, and Fell, (725) are absurdly ascribed to 
Lely, as No. 724, Sir R. Lane, is to Mytens.— 
No. 726, Sir Thomas Browne, author of ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ is a miserable portrait.—See the demon- 
strative Earls of Bristol and Bedford (728), by 
Vandyke; the attitude of the former reminds us 
of Pepys’s account of him.—In No. 729 we have 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s dyspeptic-looking hero, Colonel 
Hutchinson.—In the Family of the First Earl of 
Bolingbroke (732) is a valuable picture, some 
parts of which strangely recall the manner of 
Reynolds: see the background, the term of Mer- 
cury, &c. The face of the eldest daughter, Lady 
Roch fort, is certainly not in Vandyke’s fine manner: 
notice the drawing of the eyes.— No. 734, Sir W. 
St. Leger, we think not a Dobson, but a very good 
Lely: compare it with No. 661, Prince Rupert, 
which is doubtless a Lely.—No. 733, Dr. William 
Harvey (see also 756), does not look like the man 
who could sit quiet under a hedge, with his royal 
pupils, at Edgehill Fight, and take out a book, as 
Aubrey says he did, with his pupils, subsequently 
Charles and James the Second.—In No. 721, Peter 
Oliver, we have a capital example of Hanneman’s 
rather hard and grimy manner of painting, mas- 
culine withal.—See next R. Walker's John Brad- 
shaw (737), President of the Court of Justice: a 
fine picture, an acute face.—In Charles the First 
(740), which has been engraved, we have a mere 
daub, belonging to All Souls College, Oxford.— 
William Prynne (743), the shock-headed, but by no 
means sour-faced author of ‘ Histriomastix,’ and 
nearly two hundred volumes more: a pleasant 
face for a poor fellow who suffered so much 
imprisonment in so many prisons. A rather prag 
matical-looking man.—In Admiral Sir Francis 
Basset (778) we have no Vandyke, despite the 
assertion of the Catalogue.—The portrait of Colonel 
Philip Jones (783) suggests the Spanish manner of 
painting. 








FORDS ON THE THAMES. 
Sandford Park, Oxon, August 6, 1866. 

In your last number I find a criticism on a | 
statement of mine, that from the forest district 
near Murlow to the sea, ‘there is but one place on 
the banks of the Thames which bears a name end- 
ing in the word ford. This single solitary place is 
Halliford, at the Coway stakes.” Your Correspon- 
dent, A. Z., considers me to be “ oblivious of Brent- | 
ford, and also of the passage in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle which states that King Edmund, with his | 
army, passed the Thames at Brentford twice in the 
year 1016. Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Cam. | 
den’s ‘Britannia’ (p. 327), tells us that the | 
Thames, at Old Brentford, was anciently forded 
with great ease, and was so still in Bishop Gibson's 
time, there being then at low ebb not above three 
feet of water.” 

It is usual to construe language with reference 
to the subject-matter. I was discussing the fords 
over the Thames, and, to prove my inaccuracy, 
A. Z. points to a ford over the Brent. The ford by 
which the Roman road from London to Staines 
crossed this latter river was called by our ancestors 
Brentford. It lay near the mouth of the river, and 
therefore near the bank of the Thames, and the 
name, though it certainly contradicts the letter of 
my statement, is in perfect agreement with its 
spirit and import. A. Z. seems to assume—indeed, 
without such assumption his reasoning has no 
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coherency—that the name of Brentford was applied 
to some ford over the Thames. He is greatly mis- 
taken. Ex vi termini, Brentford means a ford over 
the Brent. 

It is well to distinguish between a ford which is 
passable under the ordinary circumstances of the 
river, and a shallow which can only be passed 
under circumstances which are special and extra- 
ordinary. There are shallows in the Thames east of 
Teddington which certain fishermen will tell you 
can be waded over, while others will as stoutly 
deny sych to be the case, the probability being 
that, in a time of drought, some one really suc- 


, ceeded in the attempt. That there ever was a 


“ford” over the Thames at Brentford I do not 
believe, notwithstanding the testimony adduced by 
your Correspondent; and how dangerous was the 
passage over the shallow by which Edmund crossed 
appears from the statement in the Chronicle that 
‘there was a great loss of English folk by drown- 
ing, owing to their own carelessness.” The silt 
brought up by the spring tides, no doubt, left traces 
behind it in the bights of the river, and also in the 
tails of the several ‘‘eyots,” and when the scour 
of the river was weakened by the erection of a 
bridge at London, these deposits would naturally 
tend to form shallows. Of the bridge which spanned 
the river in the eleventh century we know but 
little; we may, however, assume that, like its 
successor, it rested upon huge substructions, and 
consequently that its action upon the tides and 
the scour of the river was very similar to that of 
Old London Bridge. Every one knows how much 
the river was deepened by the increased scour 
which resulted from widening the water-way when 
the old bridge was removed; but few, probably, 
have inquired how far these altered conditions of 
the river extended. If my information can be relied 
on, and I think it trustworthy, they were in some 
degree felt even as high up the river as Teddington. 
In Cesar’s time, before London bridges were 
thought of, or London itself existed, I believe the 
downward current swept every obstruction before 
it, from the Coway stakes to the Nore. 

It struck me that one means of testing the truth 
of these speculations was afforded us by the topo- 
graphy of the Thames valley. The names of the 
villages and hamlets are of great antiquity, and 
probably date from the period when our ancestors 
first settled in the district. They seemed to me to 
confirm in a very remarkable manner the statement 
of Cesar that the Thames was fordable “ only 
in one place.” From Marlow to the sea, 7.e. for 
upwards of 100 miles, I found no village or hamlet 
on the banks of the Thames whose name indicated 
a ford across it, with one exception—Halliford, at 
the Coway stakes. I have taken some trouble in 
this matter, but have hitherto failed in my attempt 
to find another exception. Brentford certainly is 
not one. EpwIin GUEST. 





THE CLEMENCEAU CASE. 
Paris, August, 1866. 

THE younger Dumas has lost none of his power. 
His step is as light on the well-trodden ground as 
it was when first he touchedit. Heisa daring artist, 
dealing with a society that has, or should have, if 
shame were not well-nigh dead in it, much to hide. 
He dissects it, and lays bare the whole disease. In 
the ‘ Demi-Monde,’ the ‘ Dame aux Camélias,’ and 
the ‘Trois Hommes Forts,’ he has held the mirror 
up to Nature in order to show his generation 
the brilliant, the amusing, the seductive, and the 
splendid side of vice. In the ‘Trois Hommes 
Forts,’—perhaps the most masterly of his perform 
ances,—he first shows us how divine a thing a 
woman may be made, only to drag her through the 
mire. The school-girl is painted in all the sweetness 
of bright and perfect innocence, only to be devel- 
oped by a series of events into the most inexcusably 
guilty of wives. The various power with which the 
descent is imagined and described heightens the 
reader’s resentment. The effect is dismal, and no 
generous mind will accept the conclusion which 
it conveys. 

Where the younger Dumas flogs the vices of his 
time and country, where he lays his remorseless 
finger on the spotted fruit in his panier a quinze 
sous, he does good service. But we tire of one 





theme, rich and many as the variations on it are, 
We have had enough of the over-gilt boudoirs, 
the audacious sallies, the beflowered Victorias, the 
rapacity and the shameless eccentricities of the 
demi-monde—the lorettes, the cocottes/ 

The reading public are too familiar with the 
splendid vice of Paris already. A captivating 
aspect has been given to it: it has become a 
familiar presence, which the moral must condemn, 
but which does not shock them as it did when it 
was kept far in the distance. The cocotte lifts her 
lorgnon, in the Bois de Boulogne, at Madame la 
Comtesse, who is driving out with her daughters; 
and the Comtesse, in her turn, talks in her salons 
of the gaudy liveries and latest exploits of the 
cocottes. The subject is tolerated, nay, it becomes 
attractive, for it has a humorous—a _ witty side! 
Ces dames provide the chroniqueurs with mots. The 
younger Dumas has brought them in vogue as a 
literary subject. His success has provoked imi- 
tation among the leading contemporary writers of 
France. Edmond About could not resist the subject 
of ‘Madelon’:—but to describe the followers in the 
wake of the younger Dumas would occupy pages, 
not columns. The Second Empire will be marked 
in the historian’s page as one of the literature of 
social vice. The honest and quiet paths of life 
are almost untrodden by the living romance- writers 
of France. Who dwells by the “‘ untrodden ways” 
is safe from their observation. They gather their 
inspiration under the gas-lamps of Mabile, and 
their souls are stirred by the screech of Thérésa. 
The evil effect of this literature of immorality is 
only too apparent in the manners of the young 
generation of Frenchmen. Vanity leads even those 
whose natural inclination would have directed them 
safely through an honourable course of life, into 
the glittering sensuousness that is fashionable: and 
the gandin sports his mistress as he wears his 
Gladiateur collar round his neck. 

To read the lighter journals of Paris—the Vie 
Parisienne, Figaro, and the like—the ingenuous 
reader would imagine there was hardly a virtuous 
wife or a true husband within the fortifications. 
Every kind of comic aspect is given to marital 
unfaithfulness. What, I pray, are the opinions 
of that young generation likely to be that is fed 
upon such literature? Where can linger the respect 
for the mother in the mind that is hardly permitted 
to conceive such a thing as the honour of a wife? 
The young Frenchman finds the husband a comic 
character on his stage; he is in the nature of things 
a ridiculous thing, —a creature made to be a dupe. 
“ Ma mere,” it is true, still survives as an object 
of worship ; but if ‘‘ ma femme” be so disreputable, 
how can ‘‘ma mére”’’ deserve such extravagant 
idolatry ? 

I confess that I had some hope of finding that 
the younger Dumas had broken new ground in 
the ‘Affaire Clémenceau’; and that the force of 
his undoubted genius had been moved from the 
skirts of the Marguerite Gauthiers to the company 
of honest men and women. But here are only 
variations on the old air. Let the reader judge.— 
Pierre Clémenceau is a bastard; born of a fault, 
he bears its curse in his earliest years. His 
schoolfellows call him the beaw Dunois, and draw 
offensive caricatures “to his address” in copy- 
books. He is thrown back within himself; he 
feels his shame, and the fire of hate is banked up 
within his young soul. A loving nature, with the 
wild beast at the back of it:—this is Clémenceau. 
He is fully and most artistically elaborated, until 
he becomes the close acquaintance of the reader. 
The younger Dumas has this power of realizing 
his characters to a marvellous degree; in this the 
secret of all, or nearly all, his popularity lies. His 
wit is not plentiful, nor of a very high quality ; 
Meéry, in this, was his master. 

The pathetic, suffering phase of young Clémen- 
ceau’s life is so well told and analyzed, that the 
reader is made to regret more and more the author’s 
penchant for the frailties of women. The master 
hand that so deftly and delicately builds atemple, has 
no sooner fixed the cupola and raised the cress, than 
he begins the more congenial labour of undermining 
it. He seems to smile maliciously while the world 
contemplates his work; nor rests he until the 
broken cross is scattered over the pavé/ 
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Pierre becomes an artist. At a ball he meets 
Iza, a Polish maiden, the child of a wandering 
great lady, who is seeking a splendid match for 
her daughter. The great lady is one of those 
gorgeous perambulating mysteries, which are plen- 
tiful in Paris and other continental centres. Iza 
is a passionate girl, and she and the poor bastard 
artist love one another. The ambitious mother, 
not finding a princely consort for her daughter, 
would sell her. Iza runs away to the arms of 
Clémenceau, and offers to be his model and his 
mistress. He marries her. Iza is painted in very 
warm colours indeed. She is an innocent but 
vagabond girl: there is gipsy blood in her. She 
loves Clémenceau passionately. Their honeymoon! 
Its raptures are set forth to the reader without 
reserve. The passion is at white heat; but we are 
told it is pure. Iza gives birth to a child. The 
artist-husband adores mother and son. To this 
point does the younger Dumas lead his readers. 
He has lured them up the height: wherefore? 
Iza, Clémenceau discovers, is a—well, she has had 
five lovers already! She sees nothing very unna- 
tural in this. She is not smitten with remorse. 
We are told that she is a mistress by instinct—not 
a wife. She has the sensuality of the animal, with 
every grace and charm that could be found in the 
sweetest and noblest of women. Her infamy is a 
mission—which she is bound to accomplish. She 
smiles through her vagabondage in the realms of 
sensuous love, and turns mechanically from the 
deposed lover to the new one, as the bee flies from 
the empty flower-cup to the virgin pollen of 
another. 

Of course the forsaken artist Pierre rushes 
away from the scene of his disgrace. He flies to 
Rome with his friend Constantin Ritz. He lives a 
life of anguish. His art is not powerful enough to 
dispel or soothe his sorrow. The drama is not yet 
filled up, however. The younger Dumas does not 
leave a mesh of a web of infamy untied. Constantin 
returns to Paris, and Iza becomes his mistress. 
She has become a prosperous courtesan. We 
approach the end. Pierre returns to Paris, and hies 
him direct to Iza’s house. She owns that she is a 
courtesan—to be despised; but she tells him that 
she knows he loves her still. She implores 
him to be hers again—for a day—for an hour. ‘In 
other words, my wife is to be my mistress!” says 
Clémenceau,” and he agrees. She falls asleep in 
the dead of the night, ‘‘ calm as a virgin.” Then, 
says Clémenceau, “I pressed my left hand upon 
her forehead, pushed her head back, and, with the 
full strength of my right hand, I plunged the 
knife into her, under the left breast.” 

This is the skeleton of the story. It is pitilessly 
told. The reader is startled over one page, and he 
shudders over the next. M. Dumas never could 
understand the uses of a veil. He opens wide the 
doors, and cries to the world, ‘“‘ Behold!” 

I wish, for one, that, with his power of 
realization, and with the serious mind and in- 
tention which underlie his romances, he would 
paint some happy scenes; and let the world 
know that there are happy wives, and simple, 
virtuous women left in France. B. J. 





LIFE IN SPAIN. 
Valencia del Cid. 

AFTER the occupation by a long generation of 
Moriscoes of this model city, they were expelled 
in 1609 by Philip the Second, the orthodox faith 
triumphed, and the brains and money expended 
by the Moors fructified under Christian rule. The 
Moorshad a long innings, and were masters within 
its walls until the renowned Cid lay siege to and cap- 
tured it A.D. 1094, He held it for five years, and, 
the Arab historians say, ruled, a cruel and absolute 
dictator, until his death, 1.D. 1099. These remarks, 
exclusively from a Moorish source, may be taken 
with the “grain of salt” always permitted on 
perusal of an ex parte statement. When our Cid, so 
says the poem, was banished from Castile, and after 
he had borrowed upon the questionable security of 
two chests of sand a large sum of money from 
Rachel y Vidas, the Jews, he set furth upon what 
truth demands we should call a marauding, black- 
mail expedition; and, having looted right and 
left, seized Alcocer. The suffering Moriscoes sent 
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ambassadors to the King of Valencia; they were 
courteously received, and a large force despatched 
under the command of two Moorish kings, Fariz 
and Galve. These forces invested Alcocer, and my 
Cid must either fight or die of hunger and thirst. 
After discussing the point with his companions, 
he wisely adopts the former alternative. Having | 
ravaged the surrounding country ere he made | 
Alcocer his head-quarters, and news of the same 
being carried to the Moorish king, the poem says:— 
Then rose Valencia’s king, and said, 
“Shall we rest idly here? . 
Three thousand Moors equip at once 
With helmet, sword and spear. 
Three thousand Moors with sword and spear 
Shall in their saddles be ; 
And as ye ride our friends will join, 
And swell your companie. 
Hither bring this trait’rous chief, | 
He shall answer for this strife, 
Ravaging thus our peaceful lands ; \ 
Seize him, but spare his life.” 
Three thousand Moors in saddle sit, 
They scarce can rein their steeds ; 
That night they rest at Segovie, 
The next on Cillas meads. 
And so they go on gathering strength until they | 
encamp before Alcocer and invest it. After a 
time,— 
Within the walls of Alcocer, 
Water doth slowly fail ; 
Some counsel, ‘‘ Let us sally forth 
And test the Moormen’s mail.” 
y Cid, ‘‘in good hour born,” dissents, 
And firmly saith them ‘“‘ Nay”; 
For three long weeks they lie besieged, 
No rest nor night nor day. 
Three weeks have passed, a fourth at hand, 
My Cid a council calls: 
“Our bread’s nigh spent, the water fails, | 
Horses lie dead within their stalls ; 
We cannot steal away by night, 
The Moors surround the walls.” 
They consult, and Minaya advises a sally. He says: 
“A good six hundred of us here, 
Well armed and stout of heart ; 
Heaven will help us in our strait, 
Let us at dawn depart.” 
They expel the Moors from the town, and by dawn 
are all insaddle. My Cid gives Bermuez his pennon, 
strictly charging him not to move to the attack 
until he commands the charge :— 
He kneels to kiss my Cid’s right hand, 
The blessed pennon takes ; 
The gates thrust ope, they gallop forth, 
The drum the Moor now wakes. 
They hurry up and down the camp, 
You hear the clang of arms, 
The drums beat loud, the trumpets bray, 
Earth shakes with war’s alarms! 
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The Moors form in battle array, but my Cid. 
counsels his followers not to attack. Bermuez is 


| impatient, and hardly cares to rein his pawing 


steed :— 

Bermuez’s spirit frets him sore, 
He grasps the pennon tight, 

And spurs full deep his plunging barb, 
Impatient for the fight. 

“Thy pennon will I wave on high 
In the midst of yonder band, 

Shorten rein and sit well down, 
And charge with lance in hand!” 

‘“No, not so, Bermuez,” cries my Cid, 
“ For heaven’s sake, Bermuez, nay.” 

** For naught I hold,” Bermuez cries ; 
His steed, free, bounds away. 

Moors press where’er that pennon waves, 
They fight, but cannot kill. * 

My Cid cries, ‘‘ Charge for charity, 
His blood they shall not spill !” 

Before their breasts they press their shields, 
Their lances lowered in rests, 

Their faces bent to saddle-bow, 
Their chins upon their breasts. 

‘He in happy hour born” now cries, 
With shouts Moors heard afar, 

“Charge, Cavaliers, for mercy’s sake, 
I'm Ruy Diaz, champion of Bivar!” 

They charge the Moorish ranks to where 
Bermuez shows his head ; 

Three hundred pennon’d lances thrust, 
Three hundred Moors lie dead ; 

They wheel and charge, three hundred more 
Lie lifeless on the plain ; 

You see them raise their pennons now, 
Each wet with gory stain. 

The b tplates of the Mosl 
Are rent by force in twain, 

And horses empty saddled scour 
Wildly o’er the plain, 

For they who rode them at the dawn 
Lie numbered with the slain. 

The Moors shout loud Mahomet! 
On Saint James the Christians call. 

Thirteen hundred Moors lie dead, 
Piled like a ruined wall. 





In the original this bit is quite Homeric, and I am 
sensible of the weakness of the translation. There 
is, of course, a good deal more fighting, and the 
Moors are conquered. There is another Homeric 
bit, which I am tempted to give,.although I fear I 
am poaching upon valuable space :— 
My Cid, “in happy hour born,” 
Deals three sword-cuts with might ; 
Two harmless fall on kingly steel, 
The third hits true and right, 
The blood distils his breastplate through ; 
King Fariz turns to flee. 
That blow hath put the Moors to flight. 
Antolinez wounds Galvé ; 
The rubies from his helm fly out, 
The helm is cut in twain. ° 
Fariz and Galve conquered flee, 
They dare not slacken rein. . 
The Moorish camp is pillaged, and so ends this 
fight. Probably our worthy Cid remembered this 
circumstance when he became, later, master of 
Valencia. 

The Irrigation Parliament, before alluded to, holds 
its session upon benches within the shadow of the 
cathedral porch. N.B. No lawyers are admitted, 
and pens and ink are dispensed with. Of course it 
is despotism, but works well. 

The melons here, “ sandias,” 
gooseberry school, gigantic,— 

Used the melon by Valencia’s swarthy race is, 
To eat and drink, as well to wash their faces. 

The Convent del Carmen contains a large number 

of pictures; but I prefer the old convent, with its 


, 


are of the prize- 


_ well-worn “ patio,” to the pictures,—many have 
, been cleaned to death, and might, as far as their 


merit is concerned, have been left dirty. There are 
some few specimens of the Valencian school, which 
judges pronounce to be good; but the majority 
are decidedly of the ‘‘ Orbaneja”’ school, so feelingly 
alluded to by Cervantes. The Convent building is 
, brimful of interest; the well-worn stones of the 
' patios and the stairs speak of the traffic of a bygone 
_age—foot-prints on the stones of time; and while 
staggering a little over the uneven footway, you 
may moralize profitably upon the vanity of human 
wishes. By the way, I encountered here ‘ Rasselas’ 
done into Castilian, and an humble imitation of 
Mr. Addison, in the ‘ Pensador Matritense,’ pub- 
lished in 1726,—the contents consisting of seventy 
“ideas” & la Spectator, one being a criticism of 
“ Bull-fights,” in which the favourite amusement 
is severely handled,—another, a dialogue “ with 
Pluto upon the ambiguity of Poets,”—another, upon 
the “‘science of worldliness and a criticism upon 
Charlatans,”—one of the best is a scorching criti- 
cism upon the “ Auto-Sacramental,” or religious 
plays,—another, upon the “cost of matrimony, in 
a letter from a Barber,”—another ‘“‘against idle 
' vagabonds,’”’—and, last of all, one upon the plan of 
Mr. and Mrs. Naggleton, the subject, Dress, in 
which the husband complains of expensive fans. 
| “and the rage for costly attire as ruinous to a 
Madrid husband.” 

One guide-book says you may see Valencia in a 
day. I could spend a fortnight delightfully in this 
' Paradise, where the salt is always dry and the sun 
always shines. You may spend a week hunting up 
old editions at the cost of time and a little extra 
soap; but then you may not find anything you care 
to purchase. You have had, however, the pleasure 
of turning over sundry musty tomes, and that-is 
something. Vale, Valencia! F. W. C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Archeological Institute will henceforth, by 
direct permission of Her Majesty, be styled The 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The obtaining of this privilege was 
the last official act of the late President, the 
Marquis Camden, 


| Mr. Edmund Yates is about to commence a new 
novel in the pages of All the Year Round. The 
title which he has chosen is ‘ Black Sheep.’ 

‘Ecce Homines,’ a poem, by an Oxford Don, 
will be issued in a few days by Messrs. Adams & 
Francis. 

Mr. R. S. Poole has been appointed Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum. 
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Those students who have found how useful is the 
‘Concise Glossary of Terms in Architecture,’ by 
Mr. J. H. Parker, will be glad to learn that a new 
and revised edition of that work has been published 
by Messrs. J. Parker & Co. 


Miss Braddon complains, not unreasonably, of 
the American publishers, Hilton & Co., having 
put forth a novel, ‘ What is this Mystery? and 
advertising it as that lady’s “latest and best.” Of 
this book Miss Braddon never wrote a line, and 
we make record of this fact with all sympathy. 
—In another way Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has been 
victimized in France. One of the illustrated jour- 
nals gives a Wood-engraving of Mr. Ward’s 
‘Family of Louis the Sixteenth in the Temple,’ 
and suppressing the name of the artist altogether, 
describes the picture as the work of a French 
painter ! 

The annual excursion of the Surrey Archzologi- 
cal Society will take place this day, Saturday, the 
llth, under the presidency of Charles Buxton, 
Esq., M.P. The following places will be visited, 
—Slyfield, Stoke d’Abernon Church, Cobham 
Church, the King’s House, Byfleet. The Society is 
reported as being in a very satisfactory condition. 

Old London is disappearing almost as fast as 
Old Paris. In the latter city English visitors will 
soon look in vain for the house, near St.-Germain- 
YAuxerrois, in which Coligny was slain, in which 
the Duchess de Montbazon (whose death made her 
young lover, De Rancé, turn Trappist) died, under 
the wreck of her beauty by small-pox, and where 
the most audacious of French female wits, Sophie 
Arnould, was born. The hand of the demolisher is 
on it. With us here at home, Tower Hill no longer 
shows us those historical houses, from the windows 
of which many a broken heart silently sent forth 
its last greeting to friend or kinsman mounting 
the adjacent scaffold. Within a few days only the 
old College of Physicians, with its gilded pill on 
the top, in Warwick Lane, has gone down into the 
dust. It was built by Wren, after the fire had 
destroyed the old college at Amen Corner, to which 
corner the members had migrated, after long 
meeting in the house of their founder, Linacre, 
in Knightrider Street. The College in Warwick 
Lane was occupied from 1674 till the removal of 
the members to the present building at the corner 
of Trafalgar Square, some score of years ago. 
Another feature of Old London has silently passed 
away in what used to be called the New Mall 
{made by order of Charles the Second), in St. 
James’s Park. The once gay, open-air dairy, with 
its crowd of cows and fashionables, which dwindled 
down, indeed, to penny ginger-beer stalls, and | 
children and slip-shod girls who could not pay for 
the beverage, has been swept away altogether. 
Those who only remember its seedy condition can 
hardly realize what it once was when bareheaded 
beaux fluttered round it, and gallant young curates 
in new sashes handed fresh milk from the cow to 
simpering ladies, and Frenchified fops went about 
with both hands in their pockets, holding up their 
plaited coats before to show their silk breeches, 
and the flirtations of lovers and the discussions of 
senators were interrupted by the cry of the milk- 
venders—‘‘ Can of milk, ladies! Can of red cow’s 
!” The joyous scene which Tom Browne 





milk, sir! 
painted in words, and which Bishop Hurd recom- 
mended to Mason, as affording in its cows and | 
milkwomen noble hints for pastorals, contemplated 
from Spring Gardens, became at last a night 
resort for the crapulous. There Mrs. Abington, the 
original Lady Teazle, when she had no other name 
but that of Nosegay Nan, sold her roses; and that | 
is among the last of the picturesque reminiscences 
of “‘The Mall” in St. James’s Park. 

We are sorry to observe that one of the old inn- | 
signs of Cheapside, the Nag’s Head,—which until | 
lately was to be seen on the front of the house, 
No. 39 in that thoroughfare, as referred to by us 
last week,—has been removed, or plastered over 
in the course of renovating the premises so num- 
bered. This site was originally that of the house 


as regularly as that of Parliament, but its origin | This arrangement will be highly satisfactory to all 
has probably been forgotten by many. In the old | who have received the benefit of the late Librarian’s 
days, when the close of the session was near, Sir | ability in his office, profited by his learning, and 
Robert Preston (M.P. for Dover) used to invite | had their studies facilitated in any way by his 
George Rose, Secretary of the Treasury, to his | means. It is almost needless to contradict the 
Fishing Cottage, on Dagenham Lake, Essex. Fish, | assertion that Mr. Panizzi was the architect of the 
venison and rare wines graced the board, at which | Reading-Room: that was Mr. S. Smirke’s work. 

Mr. Pitt subsequently became an annual guest. A subscriber to the Sothern Testimonial Fund 
To better accommodate the minister, Sir Robert | inquires if any account has been, or is likely to be, 
transferred the place of meeting to Greenwich; and | given of the result of the subscription; whether 
to the number of invited guests were added Lord | any testimonial has been, or is likely to be, decided 


Camden and Mr. Long (afterwards Lord Farn- | 
borough). As besides these other guests were soon | 
invited, an arrangement was agreed upon that Sir 

Robert should only, in future, contribute a buck | 
and champagne annually, and that the other guests 
should defray all remaining expenses. Thus matters 
stood till Pitt’s death; after which Sir Robert con- 
tinued to send out the invitations annually, gene- 
rally to Cabinet Ministers, and usually then for 
Trinity Monday. This arrangement continued till 
Sir Robert’s death in 1834. Lord Farnborough 
then issued the invitations; and since that time 
the “Fish Dinner” has grown into an annual 
institution, at which the Cabinet Ministers and 
their friends celebrate the supposed end of toil and 
the beginning of an imaginary holiday. 


Miss Gifford, author of the ‘ Marine Botanist,’ 

thus addresses us :— 
** Parks, Minehead, Somerset, August 6, 1866. 

‘*My bookseller sent me the other day a work 
published by Messrs. Warne in 1865, entitled 
‘Common Seaweeds,’ by Mrs. L. Lane Clarke. 
This lady in her concluding remarks on her book 
says, ‘In it I have written from my own collection 
and looked into the tide-pools day by day.’ Never- | 
theless it is evident that she has also looked into | 
the third edition of my ‘ Marine Botanist,’ and not | 
only looked, but taken therefrom, without acknow- | 





ledgment, all my descriptions of the classes, tribes | 
and genera, including them together in the first | 
eight pages of her work under the designation, 
‘Synopsis of the Tribes.’ Mrs. Clarke adds, at page 
138, ‘If I have forgotten or omitted any worthy 
seaweed, I shall with pleasure add it to the next 
edition of my book.’ This promise to her readers 
has made me trouble you with this appeal, for I 
fear that, otherwise, so unscrupulous a collector 
would not hesitate to abstract my descriptions of | 
the seaweeds in full; as her work now stands, it | 
wants these additions. Had Mrs. Clarke fairly 
and openly referred to the pages of the ‘ Marine | 
Botanist,’ I should have rejoiced at her doing so; | 
for my desire in writing upon the subject was to | 
induce a love of it, and well-known authorities | 
have accorded to me the merit ‘ of having first led | 
attention, in a simple, popular, as well as strictly | 
scientific manner, to a branch of botany previously | 
little studied.’ ISABELLA GIFFORD.” 


Mr. Buckstone’s speech on the last night of 
the Haymarket season was, as we said, “smart” | 





| against the crowded music-halls. The Haymarket | 


manager seems to think that a time may come | 
when audiences will not be kept together without 
refreshment. The fact is that the last thing thought 
of in many of our theatres is the comfort of the 


| audience. Private boxes seem constructed purposely | 
| to deter those who have been in them from entering 
|them again. There is neither seeing nor hearing 


from, nor breathing in, them. It is little better in 
the public boxes, so cribbed, cabined, and confined 


| are the unhappy occupants. Poor wretches in the 
| pit are packed like Norfolk biffins, when a pit is 


full; and the way that some galleries are built is 
illustrated at the Surrey Theatre, where the new 
gallery is already being replaced by another, from 
which the people there may have a sight of the 
stage. As for the stalls, they have been constructed 
by invading the rights and destroying the comfort 


'of the pit. The whole internal arrangements of 


our theatres require revision ; at present the majo- 
rity of them are the most comfortless and un- 
healthy places to which the public are invited. 


The estimates voted for the British Museum by 


which was once a meeting-place for the clergy and | the House of Commons on account of the current 
the alleged scene of the false story about the con- | year comprised a provision, whereby Mr. Panizzi 
secration of Archbishop Parker, 1559. | retires on full salary, after having, for the twelve 


upon ; and whether, in case of nothing further 
being done, the sums paid in will be returned to 
the subscribers ? 

A Correspondent writes as follows about tick 
and duns.—“ In your article on Capt. Crawley’s 
book about Cricket you draw attention to the use 
of the word tick in the report (1 Wilson, 220) of 
the case of Jeffreys v. Walter, which arose in the 
year 1748 out of a ‘ bett upon tick.’ In the lower 
grades of sporting life the practice of ‘ betting upon 
tick ’ still remains in force. Instead of merely enter- 
ing their wagers in private note-books, the vaga- 
bonds who infest our race-courses and hang about 
the doors of sporting journals at periods of especial 
excitement on the turf, are wont to give the persons 
with whom they bet tickets acknowledging their 
contingent liabilities. In 16 Car. 2. cap. 16, ‘ for 
the better avoiding and preventing of all excessive 
and immoderate playing and gaming for the time to 
come,’ special mention is made of betting-tickets,— 
‘ Be it enacted, that if any person shall play at any 
of the said games, or any other pastime whatsoever 
(otherwise than with and for ready money), or shall 
bet on the sides ofsuchasshall play, and shalllose any 
sum of money, or other thing played for, exceeding 
the sum of one hundred pounds, at one time or 
meeting, upon ticket, or credit, or otherwise, and 
shall not pay down the same at the time,’ &c. In 


| the seventeenth century ticket was the familiar 


term for a simple written acknowledgment of an 
obligation to pay money, either under circum- 
stances existing at the time of giving the ticket, 
or upon the occurrence of circumstances that might 
probably or possibly occur after the transfer of the 
said paper. The still current abbreviation of ticket 
was at the same time and in the following century 
so frequently uttered in Westminster Hall that, 
instead of being regarded as a cant term, it was 
deemed a suitable word for the lips of lawyers and 
gentlemen. Hence, a person living on credit, in 


| reference to the written acknowledgments which 


ebtors are frequently required to make, came to 
be described as a person living on tick. In Jeremy 
Collier's ‘Essay upon Gaming, in a Dialogue 
between Callimachus and Dolomedes,’ Callima- 
chus, after quoting a passage from 16 Car. 2. 
cap. 16, thus uses another word familiar to debtors : 
—‘When people are plung’d in misfortune at 
play, they are glad to catch hold of anything, to 
prevent drowning. Hence it is that apprentices 
rob their masters’ cash, and one partner defrauds 
another. They want a recruit, either to try their 
luck and recover their losses, to quiet a Dun, or 


| supply their extravagance.’ By the spendthrifts of 


Charles the First’s time importunate creditors for 
small amounts were called ‘duns.’» Thus, Bishop 
Earle, in the ‘ Microcosmographia; or, a Piece of the 


| Worldcharacterized, in Essaysand Characters,’ says, 


‘An Universitie Dunne... isa gentleman’sfollower 
cheaply purchas’d, for his owne mony ha’d hired 
him. Hee is an inferior creditor, of some ten 
shillings or downewards, contracted for horse-hire 
or perchance drinke, too weake to be put in suite.’ 
Gentlemen who are at the present time enduring 
the privations of poverty and the humiliations of 
insolvency may find consolation in reflecting that 
‘duns’ and ‘tick’ were not unknown to the gal- 
lants of other days.” 

Ireland claims the invention of the: needle-gun. 
Capt. James Whitley is named as the inventor, 
and as having had a breech-loading needle-gun 
made in 1823 by Messrs. Trulock, of Dublin. 


| Discouraged by the indifference shown at Wool- 


wich to Capt. Norton’s elongated shot, Capt. 
Whitley did not carry out the design he had of 
patenting his invention, the secret of which has 
been mastered by another. Such is the story told 


The Ministerial Whitebait Dinner has its session | months just past, given his services gratuitously. | in Ireland. 
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The notorious Duke de Gramont Caderousse, 
the cunning fencer who slew young Mr. Dillon, the 
English editor of Ze Sport, in what was absurdly 
called a duel, died-last year, older in sin than in 
years. People thought he had furnished a few 
pages to the literature which has such men for its 
subjects, and that there was an end of him. But 
he has also added a chapter to the history of causes 
célébres, for his natural heirs have discovered that he 
has left the whole of his property to his doctor, 
Déclat. An attempt is being made on their side 
to get the will annulled, on the ground of the 
insanity of the testator. If they can prove the 
wretched man’s madness, they will serve his reputa- 
tion as well as their own interests. 


We learn from Paris that the three enamelled 
cups in the Fine Art Exhibition, by M. Lepec, 
respectively called ‘La Volupté,’ ‘La Fantaisie,’ 
and ‘ Angélique et Médor,’ have excited universal 
admiration, but have not been acquired by French 
purchasers. ‘‘ Atnateurs from across the Channel,” 
says the Siécle, ‘ have filled them, brimming over, 
with English guineas.” In France it is still 
believed that Englishmen spend “ guineas” and 
die of “ Ze spleen.” 

In a pastel which attracts some attention in 
the Paris Exhibition, M. Juncker has satirized 
one of the unworthy celebrities of the day. The 
subject is one of “still life”: the spectator sees a 
collection of green gherkins, red pepper, pickled 
gherkins in a bottle, a pipe and a pot, and near them 
a book, the ‘Mémoires de Thérésa,’ and two or three 
of the slang songs to which the head of French 
husseydom has given a detestable vogue. The 
satire is enjoyed, and the singer continues to 
attract. 


The Académie de Nancy recently invited the 
Académie Frangaise to the ancient capital of Lor- 
raine, in order to hold a literary celebration of the 
union of the old duchy to France. The meeting 
was forbidden by the authorities. On the centenary, 
which was not celebrated, “no one doubted,” says 
the Journal des Débats with some wit, ‘*‘ that Lor- 
raine was really incorporated with France.” 


The Paris Academy of Sciences has announced 
as the subject of the prize poem for the ensuing 
year ‘The Death of Abraham Lincoln.’ 


The International Archeological Congress, ap- 
pointed to meet at Antwerp between the 12th and 
21st inst., has been postponed until next year, on 
account of the state of political affairs and the 
prevalence of cholera in Belgium and other coun- 
tries. 


Letters have been received from Prof. De Filippi 
and Signor Giglioli, stating that great success has 
attended their botanical researches in Japan. 

The inhabitants of Sydney have resolved to erect 
a monument in their town to commemorate the dis- 
covery of their country by Capt. Cook. The monu- 
ment is to be completed in 1870, in which year 
precisely one century will have elapsed since the 
discovery of New South Wales by the English 
navigator. 

Some years ago a Meteorological Commission 
was appointed at the Cape of Good Hope to col- 
lect weather observations from all parts of the 
colony, to institute and direct methods of observa- 
tion, to note phenomena due to local conditions, 
and to publish their results. The Commission, 
recognizing the importance of the duty confided 
to them, have published their First Report, in 
which the meteorological phenomena of the lo- 
cality are fairly though briefly discussed ; the most 
interesting being, as they consider, “ those relating 
to the connexion between the constituents of 
the atmosphere, the direction of the wind, and the 
amount of rain.” In order to discover what are 
the facts under these particulars, ten stations 
have been chosen, viz., Clanwilliam Observatory, 
Simon’s Town, Somerset West, Worcester, Beau- 
fort, Mossel Bay, Graaf-Reynet, Colesberg, Gra- 
ham’s Town, and Queen’s Town, where systematic 
observations are to be carried on. The instru- 
ments supplied to each of these stations are, baro- 
meter, maximum and minimum thermometer, 
hygrometer, wet and dry thermometer, and rain- 
gauge; so that valuable data may be looked for 





from all parts of the colony, which will afford | 


means of comparison with the observations taken 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape Town. The 
prospect of getting trustworthy information about 
the winds, the rainfall, and weather generally, of 
that part of Southern Africa will be gratifying 
to meteorologists, especially as the Commission 
seem desirous to make atmospheric phenomena a 
principal subject of study. They take pains to 
explain to their observers that the apparently 
capricious tremblings of the barometer are in 
some degree brought to take their place among 
determinable things; that, as may be inferred, 
the fine film of transparent substance in which 
the earth is wrapped not only breeds the wind, 
nurses the thunder, and spreads the rain abroad 
upon the earth, but may, in its variations, reveal 
an intercourse between our habitation and the 
most distant spaces occupied by material things ; 
and that there is perhaps no relation the globe has, 
in regard to shape or force or distribution of sub- 
stance, the effect of which may not ultimately be 
detected in the undulations of that liquid ocean 
in which we live. Clearly, if the Cape Commis- 
sion fail in their object, it will not be for want of 
aiming high enough. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six. 


—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 
Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R.A.— Creswick, R.A. — Pickersgill, K.A.— Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A. 
—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A. 
—Linnell, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A. 
—F. Hardy—John Faed—Frére—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale 
—Geo. Smith—Duverger, &c.—Admission on tation of ad- 
dress card. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Exhibition of the Prussian Needle 
Gun and other Breech-loading Rifles in Professor Pepper’s Lecture. 
daily at Two, and Saturdays at One—Henri Drayton's Musica! 
Entertainments—Pepper and Tobin’s Wonderful Illusions—The 
Cherubs floating in the Air—The Modern Delphic Oracle—and 
Shakspeare and his Creations, with Recitals by F. Damer Cape, 
Esq.—Dugwar’s Indian Feats — Lectures—and numerous other 
9h le ca to the whole, 1s. Open from 12 to 5, 
and 7 to 10, 





SCIENCE 

The Antidotal Treatment of the . Epidemic 
Cholera. By John Parkin, M.D. (Churchill 
& Sons.) 

On Cholera, its Nature and Treatment; being 
the Debate in the Harveian Medical Society 
of London. (Hardwicke.) 

Directions for the Preservation of Heulth, and 
Precautions to be taken during the Prevalence 
of Cholera, issued by order of the Vestry of 
St. James’s, Westminster. 

Weekly Report of Births and Deaths in London, 
issued by the Registrar-General. 

Cholera Prospects. By Tilbury Fox, M.D. 
(Hardwicke.) 

Report of the Council on Cholera Hospitals. 
(Epidemiological Society.) 

Memorandum of a Plan of United Action in 
case of an Epidemic of Cholera. (Assocmtion 
of Medical Officers of Health.) 

Ir will seem somewhat astounding to people at 

a distance to see that London is as little pre- 

pared to resist an outbreak of cholera in 1866 

as in 1854. Yet such is absolutely the case. 

The deaths in the first and second weeks of 

the outbreak in this year are more numerous 

than they were in 1854. The astonishment 
produced by this fact will arise from the gene- 

ral conviction that since 1854 there has been a 

great amount of sanitary legislation, and con- 

sequently a great amount of sanitary activity. 

But let us inquire whether this is the case. 

The only piece of efficient legislation since 1854 

has been the passing of the Metropolitan Ma- 

nagement Act, in 1856. By that Act two great 
things have been done. The first was the ap- 
pointment of medical officers of health in each 





parish of London; and, second, the commence- 


ment of the main sewerage works for all 
London, and the consequent relieving of the 
Thames from the poison of the sewage. The 
works of the latter are not yet completed, but 
as far as they have gone they have, no doubt, 
relieved those who are supplied with water 
from the Thames from one great source of 
the cholera poison. The district not completed 
is that in which cholera is now raging. But 
what have the medical officers of health done ? 
Appointed by the vestries, hampered at every 
step they have taken, and without an efficient 
staff of sanitary inspectors, they have done very 
little ; and with these exceptions the great Act, 
which was to have been a Sanitary Act, has 
been almost a failure. Its fault has been, the 
committing of all power into the hands of the 
vestries, to whom the cost of disease and death 
are as things not seen, and about which they 
never trouble themselves till danger is at their 
very door. The consequence has been, that 
although we have had two years’ warning 
of the approach of cholera, nothing has been 
done to prevent its access to our shores, and 
cholera finds certain districts as unprepared in 
1866 as in 1854. There is no doubt that by the 
Metropolis Management Act and other Acts 
the vestries of London have had power to act ; 
but it is unfair to attribute to these bodies all 
the blame. There is a large public outside the 
vestries who have had legal power to compel 
vestries to act, but have neglected to do so, 
The members of our legislature have been quite 
aware of the defective nature of their legislation. 
They have been told over and over again that 
their sanitary Acts are useless. Their attention 
has been called to the permissive nature of all 
their sanitary legislation,—making nothing that 
concerned the health of the people compulsory, 
and thus allowing men to slay their fellow men 
by disease with impunity. Even the registra- 
tion of deaths and births is not compulsory ; 
and the weekly and yearly bills of birth and 
mortality of the Registrar-General are mis- 
leading documents. Again, the improved 
Public Health Bill of the present session— 
which is the only beneficial measure the 
Government has passed this session—is ham- 
pered with that respect for property and that 
disregard of human life, which will render it 
scarcely more efficient than past efforts of the 
same kind. The same authorities which have a 
thousand times over demonstrated their incom- 
petency to deal with matters of health are in- 
trusted with power; and the Parliament and 
the Government will imagine, as heretofore, 
because they have passed an Act of Parliament 
they have done all that is necessary for the 
health of the people. The vestries, directly 
they see this Act, will ascertain how little they 
can do, and if not frightened by cholera they 
will go on in their old way. Now, however, is 
the time for action. Recommendations that 
were flouted six months ago—nay, six weeks 
ago—are now acted on with vigour; and had 
we any one in the Government who either 
directly or indirectly understood the nature of 
disease, some practical legislation might be 
effected. But, alas! here we are on the eve of 
the 12th of August; and who ever heard of a 
British House of Commons giving up grouse- 
shooting for the welfare of the people ? 

We turn to the question of What are we to 
do? Our table groans with pamphlets, books, 
and papers on the subject of cholera. Out of 
this mass of facts and literature we may arrive 
at some definite conclusions. Foremost comes 
the Registrar-General’s weekly Report, showin 
that above 3,000 cases of cholera have occurre 
in London in three weeks. It is very evident 
that these are principally confined to one 
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locality, and that other cases may be attributed | in the first stage, and doubtfully of all treat- 


either to ordinary diarrhcea or communication 
with the infected locality. The question then 
comes, how has cholera been introduced into 
this district? and how can it be prevented 
from spreading to other districts! There is no 
reason to believe that cholera has been gene- 
rated in this district. There is no evidence that 
it ever is generated anew anywhere, any more 
than there is of men or oak-trees being gene- 
rated de novo. It has clearly been brought 
from Mecca, through Turkey, to the South of 
Europe, and thence has crossed the Channel 
to England. Where so likely for the disease to 
break out as in the neighbourhood of those 
docks which are the entrepét for the merchan- 
dise of the world? It has broken out in London, 
and it is now in Whitechapel, Bow, Stratford, 
and Bethnal Green—a district supplied with 
water by the River Lea. There can be little 
doubt that as the Thames poisoned the in- 
habitants of Lambeth in 1848 and 1854, so the 
River Lea is now poisoning the inhabitants of 
the East-end of London. The evidence seems 
almost complete that the poison of cholera is 
generated in the mucous membranes of those 
who are attacked with the disease; that it is | 
capable of multiplication out of the body; and | 
that water and damp soil composed of organic 

matter are media for its propagation. One great 

lesson taught by these facts is, that every person 

suffering from the disease should be regarded 

as a focus of contagion. No alarm need be felt 

by those coming in proximity with such indi- 

viduals. The poison is not conveyed in the air, 

but by the touch; it is not absorbed by the 

mucous surface of the lungs, but by the mucous 

membrane of the alimentary passages. Such 

being the case, it is well known that nurses 

and medical men seldom take the disease in 

attending on the sick. The great means of pre- 

venting the disease is avoiding the contact of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth with the 

poison from the patient. The disgusting ele- 

ments that come down the Thames from Wind- 

sor Castle and town, and also from Kingston, 

will certainly poison that part of London which 

receives its drinking water from the Thames, 

should outbreaks of cholera occur in Windsor 

or Kingston. 

Another practical conclusion that follows 
from our knowledge of the nature of cholera is 
this, that during an epidemic of cholera an 
ordinary seizure of diarrhcea is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the preliminary stage of cho- 
lera; hence the necessity of at once taking 
precautions in cases of diarrhoea as though they 
were cholera. This is very troublesome, very 
laborious to the well-to-do, but almost impos- 
sible for the poor; hence cholera is widely dif- 
fused before parish or medical authorities are 
aware of it. Who could anticipate that the 
thirty cases of cholera or diarrhoea of the first 
week in July would become three hundred in 
the second week, and twelve hundred in the 
third week? But it was because those first 
cases were not regarded as cholera that this 
fatal explosion has taken place. Now, this may 
occur in any town in the kingdom, in any part 
of London; and the wisdom and the duty of 
every community is at once to take precautions, 
and treat every case of diarrhea as one of 
cholera. What, then, should be done? The 
suspected poison should be destroyed by the 
use of disinfectants, and all precautions taken 
to avoid the dissemination of the poison by 
water or other means. 

We do not think it necessary here to enter 
into the question of the treatment of cholera. 
All writers on this disease speak of two stages 
—the premonitory and the stage of collapse. 
Most medical men speak hopefully of treatment 

















ment in the second stage. We are struck, how- 
ever, in going over the record of cases and 
treatment, at the different views taken by 
medical men. Nor can we point to any work 
where the subject of treatment is spoken of 
scientifically. There is no comparing of cases, 
no attempt at estimating the mortality of one 
treatment as compared with another; and the 
scientific medical practitioner places himself in 
the same position as the homceopath or the 
quack, and tells you he believes his treatment 
cured his patients because they got well. In 
1854 we commented on Dr. George Johnson’s 
elimination treatment, and showed that he 
brought forward no series of cases sufficient to 
demonstrate that such treatment warranted 
further confidence than being supported by an 
ingenious theory. The strangest remedy recom- 
mended is that by the homceopathic school of 
practitioners, who administer camphor, but not 
in infinitesimal doses. This seems to us aban- 
doning altogether the principles of homceopathy; 
for surely camphor will not produce cholera or 
anything like cholera, and if it did the “ dy- 
namizing” power of division, according to Hah- 
nemann, ought to render it more potent in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the dose; otherwise | 
we see no objection to camphor. It is a good | 
stimulant, as Dr. Copland has so long taught | 
the profession. 





We must, however, express our conviction | : Hs 
must, however, express | These are his best arguments, if such they can 


° we | be called, in favour of the pursuit he advocates; 
tory stage of cholera,—during the preliminary | 


that if anything is to be done in the premoni- 


diarrhoea,—it is by the administration of opium. | 


We do not say this as a matter of individual 
experience—the experience of an individual is 


worthless in such a case as this; but when the | 
experiences of many individuals are put toge- | 


ther, truthful conclusions may be arrived at. 


| Now, if any one will take the trouble of ex- 


| 


| 


| amining the various plans of treatment of cho- 


lera which have been advocated since Europe 
first became acquainted with this disease, they 


will discover that in four out of every five of | 


these systems opium is an ingredient. It is the 


one remedy which the largest amount of expe- | 


rience recommends; and we think the evidence 


is sufficient to establish the fact that opium in | 


some form or other is beneficial in the premo- 
nitory stage of cholera. 

We must now leave this subject. It is not 
our function to enter into medical controversy, 
or we might have discussed more fully some of 
the points on which we have touched. We trust, 
however, that this epidemic will not pass away 
without some effort being made by our Govern- 
ment to discover something more of the causes 
and nature of this disease than is at present 
known. The anxiety betrayed by the Houses 
of Parliament on the Cattle Plague induced the 
Government to appoint acommission of inquiry, 
which has resulted in a more complete and 
faithful account of this disease than had hitherto 
been published; and if no new discoveries 
were made, the nature of the disease and the 
means of its prevention were demonstrated for 
all time to come. Will they not do for their 
human fellow creatures what they have done 
for their animals? Or shall it remain as a 
standing joke for the world to laugh at, that 
John Bull cared more for his cows than his 
fellow men ? 





SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.— August 6.—Prof. Westwood, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. S. Stevens exhi- 
bited a new Cetonia from Sierra Leone, three 
species of Pogonostoma, sent by Mr. Gerrard from 
Madagascar, and a collection of Coleoptera made 
by Mr. Edwyn Reed at Bahia.—Mr. M ‘Lachlan 


| mentioned the capture at Reigate of Sisyra Dalit, 


and exhibited a number of caddis-worm cases, chiefly 
from Bavaria and the neighbourhood of Basle.— 
Mr. D’Orville sent for exhibition a remarkably 
dark specimen of Cabera pusaria.—Mr. Bond 
exhibited specimens of Scoparia basistrigalis, a new 
species recently characterized by Dr. Knaggs ; also 
Sericoris euphorbiana and Catoptria microgram- 
mana, both taken near Folkestone by Mr. Meek. 
—Mr. Janson exhibited a number of Coleoptera 
captured in the New Forest by Mr. C. Turner, 
amongst which was Quedius dilatatus, found in the 
burrows of the larvze of Cossus ligniperda.—A com- 
munication was read respecting the recent plague 
of locusts in Algeria. 








FINE ARTS 
ies 
Gossip about Portraits, principally Engraved 
Portraits. By W. F. Tiffin. (Bohn.) 
Mr. Tiffin, who enjoys a name well known in 
the chronicles of printselling, has produced 
at this apt time, while the National Portrait 
Exhibition is one of the chief subjects of study 
and conversation, a capital little volume about 
portraits, and, without being very “shoppy,” 
contrives with a good deal of spirit to advocate 
the collecting of engraved likenesses; he says 
that to every one is not given a purse long 
enough to secure oil pictures of great men, 
while the means and the opportunities for 
acquiring such as have been engraved are at 
once more widely diffused and more frequent. 


| others here are not worth noticing. 

Without having made any ‘deep researches 
or exercising much critical acumen, the author 
| has gathered the materials for a very pleasant 
and readable book, which we commend to those 
| who have an hour or two to spare for its perusal. 
| The reader must not be daunted, as we were at 
first, by the ridiculous adulation Mr. Tiffin, in 
his introductory chapter, also on p. 124, bestows 
on the Earl of Derby, on account of that 
gentleman’s connexion with the National Por- 
trait Exhibition. His Lordship’s good offices 
have been fully acknowledged by the public; 
but it is a little too much to find a professed 
writer on portraits, when referring to the gather- 
|ing at South Kensington, utterly silent about 
| the ability, discretion, industry and care of 
some half a dozen men who have really done 
all the work which is in question. We believed 
the time was gone by for this nonsense. 

Apart from such defects, there is much that 
is genial, and even tasteful, in the way in which 
| the author has dealt with the many aspects of 
| his subject. One of his anecdotes relates to the 
| search after a portrait of a Dr. John Thomas, 

Bishop of Salisbury. This was told to the author 
| by the late Mr. Corfe, organist to the cathedral 
| of that see :— 
“A stranger came to ask if he could procure him 
asight of the portrait of Dr. Thomas, which he 
believed was in the palace. ‘Which Dr. Thomas?’ 
asked Mr. Corfe.—‘ Dr. Thomas, the Bishop,’ said 
the stranger.—‘ But there were two Thomases, 
| Bishops.’—‘ Yes, but Bishop of Salisbury I mean.’ 

—‘ But they were both of Salisbury.’—‘ Well, the 
; one whose christian name was John.’—‘ They were 

both christened John.’—‘Then the one who 
| flourished in the last century.’—‘They both 
flourished in the last century.’-—‘ How absurd! ’— 
‘But true!’"—‘Come then, the one who had a 
squint or cast in his eye.’—‘They both had a 
squint or cast in the eye.’"—‘ Tush! well, let me see! 
my man must have been Bishop of Salisbury some- 
where between 1755 and 1765.’—‘ Sir, they were 
both Bishops of Salisbury within those years!’— 
‘Nonsense! ’—‘ Fact !’—‘ Oh! now I recollect, the 
one whose portrait I want was translated.’—‘So 
was the other.’—‘ But I don’t mean died! I mean 
to a different see..—‘ So do I.’—‘ Well now, you 
won't say they were both translated in the same 
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year. My John Thomas was translated in 1757.’ 
“_« Ah!’ said Mr. Corfe, ‘now I know what you 
mean. The other was translated in 1761. But 
there are portraits of both in the palace; and, 
unless the names and dates are to them, you may 
take your choice.’ ” 

There were, strange to say, two such bishops; 
let us add that the one the inquirer wanted 
was George the Third’s tutor, who was trans- 
lated to Salisbury in 1757. This was Bishop 
John Thomas the First (erst of Peterborough), 
who held Salisbury until 1761, when he was 
removed to Winchester, which see he held for 
twenty years. He was succeeded at Salisbury 
by Dr. R. Drummond (erst of St. Asaph), who 
became Archbishop of York in the same year, 
and was followed by John Thomas the Second (erst 
of Lincoln), who remained Bishop of Salisbury 
until1766. Itis worth noting here that there were 
two Archbishops of York who bore the name 
of Matthew Hutton; the first held the dignity 
from 1595; the second from 1747, when he 
removed to Canterbury, and was succeeded by 
Secker in 1758. The following may be added 
to those numerous incentives to bibliomania of 
which every one has an instance. It has refer- 
ence to an adventure which befell Mr. Brand :— 


‘The gentleman in passing through Bell Yard, | 


Temple Bar, saw a dirty child eating a piece of 
bread and butter, who had one of these pamphlets 
(a rare tract of the genealogies of the Stuarts) in 
its hand, rather soiled. He inquired of the child 
its residence, which he found to be in a cellar, 
and on questioning the mother why she suffered 


the child to destroy the book, she said it was of | 


no use, and he might have it if he would 


give the child sixpence; but upon his giving a | 


shilling, the woman observed, ‘The gentleman 
might as well have a clean one!’ and to his aston- 
ishment produced a copy in the finest preservation. 
He had no difficulty in making terms for both, 
and there is no doubt rewarded the proprietor in 
a manner far above her expectations. I was present 
a short time ago when a clergyman, a most worthy 
and liberal man, preparing his father’s library for 
sale, found between the leaves of one of the books 
a ten pound note, which he supposed had been 
taken by his father to pay some account, and 
placed in the book on his being called away on 
some business, and so forgotten. 
chance it escaped going to the bookseller, to be, 
perhaps, forwarded, unobserved, to some customer.” 
In the section on “Portraits and their In- 
scriptions” there are some readable notes by 
Mr. Tiffin; that on “False and Unsatisfactory 
Portraits, and Altered Portraits,” is worth 
reading, rather for the “moral” it expresses 
than on account of any novelty it contains. 








KITTY FISHER’S PORTRAIT. 
August 6, 1866. 


By the merest _ 


question is really, as F.C. asserts, the work of 
Cosway. It is certain that Reynolds painted 
several ‘‘ Kittys,” which are missing, if those of 
Crewe Hall and Mr. Munro’s collection are not 
by him, but by Cosway. It is impossible to doubt 
that these works represent the same person—a 
virtuous Miss Woolls or an unvirtuous Miss Fisher. 
Why Mr. Crewe should acquire a portrait of a 
comparatively unknown Miss Woolls, or what has 
become of the Reynolds he paid for, are mysteries 
your Correspondent may attempt to solve by the 
| aid of an imaginative housekeeper. I know nothing 
of this domestic. 





| this portrait has to be accounted for if the one in is that of a ‘commonplace, rather’ vulgar-looking 


young woman, with a decidedly large nose, and 
nostrils widely spread; underjawed, with weakly 
expressive eyebrows, and a “conceited” simper, 
which may be partly due to the engraver, yet, in a 
less degree, it appears also in the drawing. The ear 


| of the mezzotint is placed on a line with the middle 


of the nose ; the lips are set, their corners turned 
up affectedly ; the cheeks are puffy, ill modelled, 


ill formed ; the chin is infantine ; the expression of 


The portraits of Kitty Fisher ascribed to | 
i _and those of the ‘‘ Kitty” portrait is ineffable. 


| Reynolds differ only so much as is common in 
| repetitions, and were, I suppose, adapted by minor 
changes to the views of the lady’s lovers. Your 
| Correspondent is hard upon the inscription on the 
engraving in Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Life of Reynolds’: a 

simpler inference than his may be drawn from it; 
| it is apparently reduced from the new plate by Mr. 
| Humphreys after Mr. Munro’s “ Kitty,” which is 
| published by Messrs. Colnaghi, and differs only 
| from Lord Crewe’s picture in such details as I have 
named, not in features, attitude, or air. Knowing 
nothing of Col. Lenox’s version, I will confine 
myself to that of Lord Crewe; with it goes the 
Munro picture. 

The likeness between the ladies does not affect 
| the authorship of the Crewe picture; the testimony 
| of Miss Woolls’s relative is only good for this. 

What has come of that testimony I shall show. 

That Bromley catalogued a print of Miss Woolls, 

by Dawe, after Cosway, is good for nothing unless 
| that print is found to be a copy from the portrait 
now in question and attributed to Reynolds. With 
the advantage of F. C.’s remarks, I have again 
seen this picture, and do not hesitate to repeat the 
opinion of the Atheneum, No. 2016, that it is the 
work of Reynolds. Having, with a practical educa- 
cation as an artist, not a collector, studied Art for 
more than a quarter of a century, I have had at least 
the opportunity of forming a judgment on this 
subject, and, without presumption, might venture 
to express it, even if I stood alone in opposition 
to F. C.; on the contrary, I find that all those 
numerous experts who have communicated with me 
on the subject think likewise; among these are men 
of the largest knowledge, experience beyond mine, 
and unchallengeable taste. Your Correspondent 
admits that he never saw a picture in oil by Cos- 
way; yet, on the authority of an indifferent mezzo- 
tint, ventures to decide against those opinions. 

As F. C. objects to ex cathedrd statements, 
I will no longer rely upon education and opinion, 
but tell what came of that re-examination of the 
picture which he suggested. That I might con- 
veniently make this examination, Messrs. Colnaghi 
kindly drew from their large stores an impression 
of the mezzotint of Miss Woolls, and produced an 
original drawing, in pencil, of that lady, by Cosway, 
the property of Mr. J. A. Woolls, of Farnham, whose 
name has been introduced to this discussion. If 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


In reply to F. C.’s letter it may be well to} F. C. repeats the comparison I have made, he 
say that all inferences as to the date of a picture | will surely regret having taken up an untenable 


by Reynolds, derived from that of a payment noted 
in his ledger, are valueless. He was often paid 
before a portrait was begun, generally got half the 
money on beginning; indeed, he used two printed 
forms of receipt, for first and second payments. 
Before me are two of these for the first and 
second instalments, for a portrait, and dated 
with an interval of nearly twelve months. He was 
sometimes paid long after a picture was finished. 
For example, Mr. Amherst paid 211., Sept. 1775, 
for a portrait painted in 1760,—see Cotton’s list. 
Thus the fact of P. Dawe’s mezzotint of Miss 
Woolls being dated a year before the entry of the 
payment by Mr. Crewe, “for Kitty Fisher's por- 
trait,” as noted by F. C., is not conclusive. Kitty 
was dead when this payment was made for a 
portrait which was probably a copy of an earlier 
one; that earlier one may be the Lenox or the 
Munro picture. 

The entry suffices to prove that Reynolds painted 
a ‘‘ Kitty” for Mr. Crewe, which picture, unless the 
belief of the present Lord Crewe is insignificant, 
is identical with that now at the British Institution; 





| position and needlessly troubled many persons. 


The absurdity of F. C.’s theory was obvious 
when the works were brought face to face, and 


| examined by Mr. Nicol, Secretary to the Directors 


of the British Institution, and myself. The chiar- 
oscuro of the things differs in toto. Whereas Reynolds, 
as was his wont, relying on the brilliancy of his 
flesh, relieved the head on a middle tone, the print 
showed it relieved on dark, almost the darkest 
part of the work. No engraver who understood 
his business would make such a change as this. 
The light is spread over the picture, not so in the 
print. A mass of shadow, balancing other ar- 
rangements, fills a considerable space behind the 
couch in the painting. So far is this from being 
the case in the engraving, there is not even 
room for the shadow there, because the couch 
comes close to the margin; the arrangement and 
value of the sky are not alike in both; ‘hat of 
the painting goes broadly with the tone of t e wall; 
in the print the edge of this wall is ‘cut out ” and 
hard. There is a large curtain in both pictures, 
none in the print. As to form, the face in the print 


the eyes is vague, and without a sign of mind. In 


| the picture the features are clear, delicate, full of 


amorous sweetness, the nose charmingly piquant 
and refined at the nostrils. The difference between 
Miss Woolls’s nostrils in the drawing and the print 


The mouth of the latter is full of grace and cha- 
racter, the chin well developed, nearly to a line 
with the lower lip ; the ear comes below the base 
of the nose (artists will appreciate this point); the 
features are as suave in their contours as Reynolds 
often painted. The eyes have different direc- 
tions in the works; the one has a dreamy lan- 
guor which is nowhere in the other. Two little 
“corkscrew ” curls decorate the cheeks of Miss 
Woolls, not those of Miss Fisher. Accord- 
ing to Reynolds’s frequent practice, a long 
ringlet descends to the bosom of the latter, but 
not to that of the former. There are coronets in 
both, yet the angles at which they stand differ 
considerably, but not more so than the materials 
of the ornaments : that of Kitty Fisher is plain, of 
tortoiseshell ; in the print it is moulded in high 
relief, with elaborate ornaments, and appears to be 
of metal. The picture has a black lace scarf about 
the shoulders, not so the print: round the neck of 
the Cosway is a black string with a pendent mini- 
ature, as in the Munro “ Kitty”; that of Lord 
Crewe shows nothing of the sort. The ermine is 
common to both, but differs altogether in arrange- 
ment; that of the print being, as all its details are, 
inferior in taste and grace of disposition. The 
forms of the dresses differ: the print shows a 
puffed and slashed sleeve to the upper arm, going 
rather tightly thence to the wrist; the other is 
moderately full, not puffed or slashed. The bosoms 
are differently covered ; the ‘‘ cut” of the dresses is 
diverse. The bust of Miss Woolls is fuller than 
that of “ Kitty,” and more exposed. In fact, the 
difference between the women is so great and the 
inferiority of Miss Woolls so evident, that we 
agreed, however the latter might flatter herself, 
she would wisely give anything but her reputation 
for a real resemblance. Lastly, if these variations 
of feature, character, and costume are not enough 
to satisfy us that the print has no original in 
Lord Crewe’s picture, which must be established 
ere we ascribe it to Cosway, the positions of 
the hands in the Crewe portrait are unlike those 
of the print; in the former they lie unoccupied on 
the lady's lap, an action consonant with the expres- 
sion of the faces; inthe print, Miss Woolls holds a 
large, opened letter, and her eyes look, if they look 
at all, over it; there is no ring on the forefinger. 
The doves are turned in opposite directions in the 
picture and the print. 

I am sorry to trouble you with these minute 
descriptions; they seem unavoidable. With others 
I might have said no more than that the print, 
and, in a ‘less degree, the pencil-drawing, are 
portraits of a commonplace damsel, virtuous, no 
doubt, but as inferior in charms to the seductive 
Kitty as she could well be. It would, however, not 
do thus to pronounce on what your Correspondent 
might aver to be matters of taste not to be dealt 
with ec cathedrd. Nevertheless he will admit the 
importance of the statement which Mr.J. A. Woolls 
made to Mr. Nicol when they stood before Lord 
Crewe’s picture, and the former declared himself 
satisfied that it represented no relative of his, and 
that it was no original to the mezzotint of which 
your Correspondent has made so much. ieee 





On this subject we have, in addition, the fol- 
lowing letter :— 
“Salcombe Cottage, Woolstone; August 6, 1866. 
“Tn answer to F. C.’s inquiries in the Atheneum 
of the 4th, I beg to say that the Lenox picture of 
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Kitty Fisher has a miniature of a gentleman on 
the neck ; that there is no ring on the foretinger of 
the right hand, or paper held in it; the left hand 
holds a dove, and another looks down from the 
back of the seat ; the fur on the neck is not ermine. 
I am quite sure of these facts, as I have now before 
me a copy of the picture, made by myself for my 
father before the picture left England. I also know 
that this copy was used by the engraver of the 
plate in the ‘Life and Times of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds.’ Ropert C, LEstie.” 

The inscription to the print in Mr. Tom Taylor's 
* Life and Times of Reynolds,’ facing p. 165, vol. i., 
says “Kitty FisHer, from the pictures in the 
possession of H. Munro, Esq., and Lord Crewe.” 
Here ‘‘ some one has blundered ” again. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
Tue Directors of the British Institution have 


given notice to artists accustomed to exhibit | 


pictures in their gallery, Pall Mall, that in conse- 


quence of the lease of the premises terminating on | 


Lady Day, 1867 (when it is understood the pro- 
perty will be sold by auction), and, from their 
being unable to obtain any temporary extension 
thereof, they are obliged, with regret, to announce 
that no exhibition, either of the works of British or 
of Ancient Masters, can take place in the Gallery 
next year. 


The Report of the Directors of the British 


Institution for the past year, so far as concerns | 
public interests, is to the following effect :—The 


two exhibitions, as compared with those which 
preceded them in the year before, show, in the 
receipts, a decrease from the Modern exhibition 
of 180/., and an increase from the Ancient exhi- 
bition of 91/. In the total amount received to 
the date of the Report, the 17th ult., it shows a 
falling off of 991. The number of pictures sold 
from the Modern exhibition was 150. Last year 
it was 147. The capital of the Institution con’ 
sists of 15,0002. Consols, and 400/. Exchequer 
bills. The Directors have had the satisfaction 
of receiving a requisition, signed by sixty-four 
artists and exhibitors, expressing their regret at 
the anticipated discontinuance of the exhibition, 


and their sense of the advantages which the | 


exhibition has, for upwards of sixty years, afforded 
to artists. 
been in all 1,587/. 2s. 


At the Architectural Gallery may be seen some 
pictures and engravings by foreign painters, 
gathered by the International Society of Fine 
Arts. Among these, a few are worthy of notice. 
By M. Billoin is In the Wood (No. 6), a woman 
waiting, presumably for her lover.—TZhe Break- 
fast (20), by M. De Noter, two figures painted, 
as we suppose, some time since, by M. F. 
Willems.—M. E. De Schampheleer’s View in Zol- 
land (21) is a capital landscape of its kind, ex- 
pressive of the airiness and space, if not of the 
brilliant colour, of Nature.—Note also a Landscape 
in Limbourg (37) and the Banks of the Meuse 
(88), by M. Keelhoff; and The Dunes, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer (43), an expansive-looking picture by M. Pape- 
leu.—A_ print, by M. Barthelmess, after M. B. 
Vautier’s At Church (150), shows admirable appre- 
ciation for character and great variety of expres- 
sion.—There is a good etching, Camels (158), by 
M. Boilly ; another, The Convent (201), by M. A. 
Gautier, and two more, At EFtretat (217) and At 
Rouen (218), by M. A. Hervier.—M. J. Jacque- 
mart’s studies of flowers (220, 221, and others) 
are exquisitely broad and vigorous in treatment. 

A Correspondent of a daily journal makes a 
capital suggestion as to the future housing of the 
Royal Academy. This writer truly says that, 
however suited to an Academy a site at South 
Kensington might be, it is for an exhibition not 
comparable with one near Charing Cross. Upon 
the latter the income of the body depends. Even 
the facilities to be offered by the Underground 
Railway will not equalize the values of the alter- 
native sites; a journey of four or five miles 
through a stifling tunnel may be no pleasant pre- 
paration for a visit to a gallery of pictures. There 
is, however, a noble position on the north side 


The receipts for the current year have | 


of Leicester Square, now indifferently occupied, 
and, in part, encumbered by ruins. This site 
might be had, no doubt, for a compara- 
tively small sum. The Government is bound in 
honour to reinstate the Academy in no worse 
position than that which it at present holds. 
Probably the body would find part of the purchase- 
money in preference to accepting a suburban 
establishment. At Leicester Square is ample room, 
—a noble frontage at present disgraced by a ragged 
wilderness of an inclosure. This place will, when 
the inevitable street is made to connect the West 
Strand with Piccadilly, be in one of the most 
commanding positions in London, such as should 
be occupied by a handsome building. 


| We offer as a suggestion to the new Govern- 
ment that its advent should be signalized in the 
eyes of men of taste by prompt removal of the 
Big Duke and his horse to some fitter site, not 
necessarily less public than that it occupies at 
the top of the Green Park Arch. The last-named 
structure is one of the few public works that are 
not utterly discreditable to the metropolis; we have 
disfigured it long enough. A rumour was circu- 
lated some time since that our ingenious ediles 
intended to decorate the Marble Arch with a pen- 
| dent to the Big Duke on its companion structure, 
| by placing the almost forgotten Wellington Vase, 
| now at South Kensington, on its summit. Queer 
jas the result of this would be, there is nothing 
more ridiculous in it than its fellow folly exhibits. 


will regret the omission of a visit to the now open 
gallery in New Burlington Street, which contains 
a fine series of copies, by Mr. J. H. Wheelwright, 
from many of the most famous and beautiful of 
the works in question. Excepting that the copyist 
has repaired the injuries of time, accident and 


The copies from Raphael are numerous and singu- 
larly successful ; among these the ‘Sibyls,’ from 
Sta. Maria della Pace, Rome, is prominent. The 
student will appreciate, with growing admiration, 
the beautiful copy from the ‘ Head of a Monk’ 
(No. 44), by Perugino, in the Accademia, Florence ; 
this is an extraordinary and nearly perfect piece of 
drawing, modelling and colouring, exquisite in its 
form, and at once subtle and intensely effective in 
characterization—so fine an example of workman- 
ship, that it is bard to quit one’s place in front 
of it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—_—— 


ASTLEY’S.—This elegant THEATRE WILL OPEN for the 
SUMMER SEASON on SATURDAY, August 11, under the 
management of Miss Sophie Young, with an’entirely New Version 
of Miss Braddon’s popular Novel, entitled, THE MYSTERIES of 
AUDLEY COURT, with New Scenery, ee by Messrs. C. & W. 
Brew, and supported by the following talented Compan 
: ordan, H. Sinclair, Basil Potter, John N le, 
Ryder; Mesdames Maud Shelly, Marian, and Sophie Young. 
After which, a New Pantomimical Ballet d’Action, written and 
arranged by W. H. Payne, the Music by W. H. Montgomery, 
called ROSALIE; or, La Fiancée. Characters by W. H. Payne, 
Henry Payne, Fred. Payne, Paul Herring, Mdlle. Esta, 2 
Ladies of the Corps de Ballet from the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden.— Acting and Stage Manager, Mr. Ryder. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vocat Music. 
Wuat is to be done with regard to this mass 


| of production will be sufficiently done in most 
| cases by a simple transcript of title - pages 


Lovers of Italian art in its early and best stages | 


ignorance, so that his reproductions look rather too | 


fresh, nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
manner and delicacy of these drawings. Mr. 
Wheelwright never fails to render the style of each 


master with commendable distinctness,—a highly | 


valuable quality in such cases. Among them are 
the well-known ‘ Nozze Aldobrandini,’ an antique 
picture ; a fresco from the Baths of Titus, pecu- 
liarly interesting as a specimen of the Roman 
method in wall decoration ; a work of the sixth 
century, from the catacombs of St. Calixtus, Rome, 
now in the Vatican, representing the ‘ Last 
| Supper,’ with great variety and spirit in the 
expressions and conventional arrangement of the 
figures. ‘The Madonna and Saviour Enthroned,’ 
the famous picture by Cimabue,—from which 
|some date the revival of pictorial art,—is given 
here with great, too great, brilliancy, and 
remarkable taste and skill. Giotito’s ‘ Presentation 
in the Temple ;’ Giottino’s (Tommaso di Stefano’s) 
Pieta, in the Uffizi,—a very beautiful and learned 
picture ; several portraits from frescoes by S. 
| Memmi, including those of Cimabue, Giotto, 
|Taddeo Gaddi, and Memmi himself, are here, 
and will be examined with ever-fresh interest. 
| Orcagna’s ‘ Christ and Saints,’ half-size, from Sta. 
| Maria Novella, Florence ; the quaint but extremely 
| dramatic ‘Deluge,’ by P. Uccello, and his ‘ Portrait,’ 
| by himself. Few works exceed in their charm 
| the noble heads in the ‘Madonna and Child,’ by 
Domenico Veneziano; the Mother is enthroned in 
a superbly inlaid chair of opus Alexandrinum, the 
colour of which combines admirably with that of 
the robes ; the brooding expression of the Virgin’s 
face, as she holds the naked Child upright on her 
knee, will be appreciated by students. Works 
by Masolino (/) and Masaccio, in the Brancacci 
Chapel, and elsewhere, are observable for their 
important artistic qualities: ‘The Visit of St. 


Paul,’ by F. Lippi, ‘The Expulsion,’ by Masaccio, | 


and ‘Peter Delivered from Prison,’ by the first, 





will not be overlooked; the reproduction of their | 


fresco-character is remarkable. A very brilliant 
copy from Fra Angelico’s ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin,’ as restored, and now in the Louvre, is 
charming and noble. Other pictures, by Fra 
Angelico, F. Lippi, Botticelli, —a beautifu! transcript 
from the Uffizi ‘Virgin and Child, with Angels,’ 
—Ghirlandajo, Pinturicchio, Fra Bartolommeo, 
M. Angelo, Del Sarto, B, Peruzzi, and Da Vinci. 


ges. 
These are taken at random, beginning with the 


Song of the Fisherman's Wife, by Susan Dear- 
man (Cocks & Co.).—Gallant so gay, by Mr. 
Harold Thomas (Ashdown & Parry), is a cheerful 
song of its kind, to words ahove the average.— 
Mrs. Merest presents two of her ballads, My Fairy, 
and Farewell, it was only a dream! (Hawes).—Mr. 
John Thomas offers Home and Love (Addison & 
Co.)—Mr. F. F. Courtenay (Hutchings & Romer), 
an exceedingly good setting of the good old words 
Ts it to try me? and a charming canzonetta, La 
Piccinina (Ollivier & Co.).— Hafiz, by F. L. 
Ritter (two numbers, Ewer & Co.), is a set 
of songs in the most over-wrought style of the 
German Lied, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
—Youth’s First Lesson, Terzettino, Past and 
Present, and Three Serenades, two songs, Lost 
Hopes, and My Lorn Heart, are by A. C. 
Wellesley (Jewell & Co.); so is Silent Night, a 
notturno (same publishers).—O Summer Night so 
calm and fair (Lamborn Cock & Co.), is by Mr. 
F. Westlake. — Solitude, by George Russell, is a 
setting of some of Kirke White’s words (Chap- 
pell & Co.).—The Ferry- Boat, the poetry by 
Yom Taylor, Esq., is by Mr. H. C. Deacon 
(Davison & Co.).— My Boat is moored, The 
Sailor-Boy, The Sea-Maid’s Grotto, by C. E. Mur- 
phy (Holloway & Co.), are songs “as usual.” So 
are Wake, Lady, wake, and the Twin Spirits 
(same publishers).—Here is a heap of Mrs. Ark- 
wright’s songs, arranged by Mrs. Groom (Lonsdale 
& Co.). That charming amateur singer, who fancied 
herself a composer, had the good habit of setting the 
best words to such music as she could declaim. But 
her songs are no more real music than were the 
tunes fancied by Mrs. Hughes to the verse of 
Mrs. Hemans.—Alone to thee, by Henry Schallehn 
(Ashdown & Parry), Lovely Spring, by Willem 
Coenen (Ewer & Co.), are two nothings.—Some- 
thing better is Al Salix el Sol Dorado (Metzler & 
Co.), by Mr. Charles Salaman, worth considering 
by those who recollect with pleasure Mr. Salaman’s 
Italian canzonets, which are among the best songs 
of modern time.—A number of republications by 
Messrs. Lonsdale & Co. cannot claim detailed 
notice; neither can Old Pictures in New Frames, 
written and adapted to popular melodies by George 
Linley (Ewer & Co.); nor yet many songs signed 
J. Alexander (Augener & Co.); nor A Tear, by 
Michael Noa (same publishers).—Sancta Maria, 
by that excellent artist, M. Faure (Paris, Colom- 


| bier), is an effective canticle ;—superior in quality 


to the majority of songs composed by singers. 





HAyMARKET.—On Monday Miss Amy Sedgwick 
played Hester Grazebrook in ‘The Unequal M atch, 
by Mr. Tom Taylor. The play retains all its fresh- 
ness, and is well placed on the boards. The part of 
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Hester Grazebrook, the heroine, is happily conceived, 
and is as happily realized by Miss Sedgwick. The 
character is presented in three phases, which mark 
the development of the individual from the rustic 
milkmaid first into the domestic wife of a baronet, 
and ultimately into that of a fine lady. Each of 
these phases was admirably illustrated by the fair 
artiste, who may be congratulated on having made 
this charming character her own. Mrs. Bucking- 
ham White takes her original part of Mrs. Mont- 
ressor’, and assumes it with all its fashionable airs 
and graces so readily and easily that she may be 
said to be rather than to act it. Harry Arneliffe 
has been intrusted to Mr. John Nelson, a young 
actor from the Princess’s. He acted carefully and 
neatly. The performance gave evident satisfaction 
to a numerous and fashionable audience. 





Otympic.—This theatre opened under a provi- 
sional management on Saturday, the direction 
having been confided to Mr. Edward Hastings, 
the prompter, for a short season. A new piece by 
Mr. C. S. Cheltnam was produced. It is entitled 
‘Six Years after; or, the Ticket-of-Leave Man’s 
Wife.’ Obviously intended as a sequel to Mr. Tom 
Taylor's celebrated drama, it entailed on the author 
he serious difficulty of giving new life and develop- 
ment to old characters, and inventing a new plot 
for their appearance. Unfortunately, he has failed 
in both respects, and, still more unfortunately, the 
audience discovered the failure. The curtain fell 
to a mixed expression of opinion, and the verdict 
was anything but unanimous. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


We must rely on others for an account of the 
concert given by Prof. Moscheles in aid of the 
sufferers by the war,—given unfortunately on those 
very last days of the season when a large propor- 
tion of concert-goers, concert-makers, and concert- 
hearers have gone east, west, north and south. 
This was, in every point of view, a thoroughly 
interesting meeting. Prof. Moscheles is the last of 
the representatives of the really great school of the 
pianoforte; and that he should have preserved so 
much of his fire, finish (sometimes over-exquisite) 
and fancy, is a fact which illustrates the old adage, 
‘Once an artist always an artist.” There will be 
always a choice among his compositions. Some 
of his later ones are, no doubt, rather far-fetched. 
Too great solicitude, however, is better than such 
emptiness ahd carelessness as too largely distin- 
guish the rising generation when they put pen to 
paper. Many of the new variations to ‘The Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’ on Monday week introduced 
by Prof. Moscheles, are worthy of the writer of the 
‘Studies,’ of the ‘Duett Sonata,’ (dedicated to the 
pianoforte-playing Archduke Rudolph) in £ flat, 
and of the ‘ Hommage & Handel.’ One of Madame 
Goldschmidt’s two songs was the aria from ‘ Bea- 
trice di Tenda,’ in which she introduces that chro- 
matic cadenza—ascending to E in alt, and descend- 
ing thence—which is one of the greatest marvels 
of vocal skill on record. In place of Mdlle. Artét, 
Herr Peterssen appeared—a young Swedish violin- 
ist who, like our Mendelssohn scholar, owes his 
education in Art to the liberality of his distin- 
guished countrywoman. 

The outline programme of the Norwich Festival, 
which commences on Monday, the 29th of October, 
is now out. The list of singers is peculiar. They 
are to be Malle. Tietjens, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Sinico, Madame de 
Meric-Lablache, Mdlle. Anna Drasdil, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Cummings, Santley and Weiss, 
Signor Morini and M. Gassier. There are to 
be four evening concerts, at the first of which 
‘Israel’ is to be given: the others will be mis- 
cellaneous. The first morning’s performance is 
devoted to Mr. Costa’s ‘ Naaman,’ conducted by 
its composer; the principal features of the second 
will be Handel’s ‘Passion Music,’ (as good as 
unknown in England) two parts of Haydn’s ‘Crea- 
tion,’ and Mr. Benedict’s ‘ Legend of St.-Cecilia’; 
the third on ‘The Messiah’ will be given. At the 
Worcester Meeting of the Three Choirs, the least 
familiar music performed will be a selection from 
Handel’s ‘ Joshua.’ 





After for years having attempted to draw atten- 
tion to Cherubini’s ‘ Medea,’ we are glad to see 
that others are ‘“‘taking up the tale.” Seeing 
that remonstrance makes its way at last, an opera 
which has already been often recommended may 
once more be proposed to the notice of managers 
—Cherubini’s ‘ Les Deux Journées,’ a work which 
still holds the stage (and no wonder !) in Germany, 
containing some of its composer's most beautiful 
music, built on a story at once simple and interest- 
ing, which, had it been done into English, would, 
we are persuaded, have conciliated the classicists 
and the general public, as eminently adapted to 
the powers of such English opera-companies as 
can be assembled at the time present. ‘ But 
what would you?” as Mrs. Quickly’s ghost said 
to Goldsmith. Our English opera managers 
grasped at ‘The Desert Flower’ and other such 
inanities, in preference, and prospered accordingly. 

Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts began on 
Monday night. His instrumental “stars” are that 
precocious pianist, Fraulein Marie Krebs ; Mr.Win- 
terbottom on the bassoon; M. Wieniawski on the 
violin, and Master Bonnay on the xylophone. 
This child’s wonderful musical ingenuity (how sadly 
thrown away, at best!) cannot tell in so vast an 
area as the Royal Italian Opera. 

There was another ballad-concert at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday last, in place of Saturday, 
on which day the establishment was in mourning, 
owing to the death of the chairman, Mr. Farquhar. 
The strong hold which these popular entertain- 
ments still keep on public sympathy cannot be 
doubted. During this month a party of Welsh 
artists, consisting of Miss E.Wynne and her sister, 
Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. John Thomas, is 
giving concerts in the Principality. Scotch music 
came first; in Mr. Wilson’s recitals. The Irish, 
meanwhile, are curiously mute and indifferent; a 
melody or two sung by Madame Katharine Hayes 
making the exception. ‘The Minstrel Boy’ is left 
to Madame Grisi. 

A letter, signed “ An Enemy to the Farming 
System,” has come to hand. Its subject-matter 
is the insufficient pay of orchestral musicians in 
England. The writer probably does not require 
to be reminded that again and again have we 
dwelt on this as among the most notorious in- 
equalities of a profession where inequalities are 
many. But we do not see clearly how the griev- 
ance is to be remedied. It is small comfort to 
point out that it is one pervading every section of 
artistic effort. Many a trashy farce, the labour of a 
few tipsy nights, has brought home to a melancholy 
jester five times as much reward as has greeted 
some ripe scholar’s work, the fruit of years of toil, and 
which will leave its mark in its own world. It is 
no comfort, again, to state a demonstrable truth, 
that English orchestral musicians are, as a whole, 
better paid than those of other countries. Only the 
other day, the artists in the band of the Grand 
Opéra memorialized for an increase of salary. 
There are instrumentalists belonging to the theatres 
of Germany (too long dreamed of as a Paradise of 
Art by the credulous folk of this country) who are 
so little satisfied with their pay and position at 
home as to have condescended to form part of 
those hypethral bands which wander about the 
streets of London, execrated by Prof. Babbage, and 
picking up their gains, in foul or fair weather, as 
the toleration of householders shall permit. 

The following passages are derived from the 
Gazette Musicale.—M. Mermet is busy over a new 
‘Jeanne Dare,’ the book of which opera, as was 
that of ‘Roland,’ is by himself. An entirely new 
arrangement of scenic machinery and light is said 
to be in projection for the New Grand Opera 
House. The young lady who carried off the first 
prize for Comic Opera at the late examination of 
the Conservatoire pupils, Mdlle. Seveste, is engaged 
for the Opéra Comique. The first male prize for 
serious singing was won by M. Ponsard, who is 
engaged for the Grand Opéra. Three of the violin 
prizes fell to three very young players, the eldest 
of whom was only thirteen, two of these were 
girls. Female proficiency on this most difficult of 
instruments is now no rarity; and yet the result, so 
far as public success goes, is entirely dispropor- 
tioned to the labour and pains bestowed. 





The new Théatre du Prince Impérial, ramoured 
to be one of the largest buildings in Europe, is to 
be opened this evening. 

M. Litolff, the well-known pianist, has been 
bringing M. Carvalho before the French courts of 
justice under the following circumstances. The inde- 
fatigable manager of the Théatre Lyrique having 
undertaken to produce M. Litolff’s opera of ‘ Nahel,’ 
written originally, we believe, for Baden-Baden, 
and not having done so, was sued by the composer 
and the author, M. Plouvier, for breach of engage- 
ment. It came out on the trial that M. Carvalho 
had demanded certain changes in the opera which 
composer and author had agreed to make; and 
that he professed his willingness to produce 
‘Nahel’ when they had done their part. This is 
yet to come. The plaintiffs accordingly lost their 
trial.—The Théatre Lyrique re-opened its doors 
on the 1st inst. M. Carvalho promises several new 
singers; among others, Mdlle. Cornelis (query, from 
Brussels?), Mdlle. Hebbe, a Swedish young lady, 
and Mdlle. Schneider, another of Madame 
Viardot’s pupils. 

A new organ, by MM. Merklin, Schulze & Co., 
has been placed in the fine church of Saint-Maclou, 
Rouen, which is in course of restoration. Another 
new instrument by MM. Cayaillé-Coll & Co. has 
been just placed in the new Carmelite Chapel, at 
Kensington, recently erected at the instance of 
Father Hermann,—in his young days the pianist 
who travelled with the Abbé Liszt.—Signor Verdi's 
‘Don Carlos’ has entered into rehearsal at the 
Grand Opéra. 

It is noticeable that while our lively neighbours 
cannot be induced to digest an oratorio, the culti- 
vation of service-music is visibly on the increase 
among them. The choir of Saint-Sulpice is to 
be remodelled; this, probably, consequent on the 
erection of the magnificent new organ there. We 
read, too, of a performance of the Imperial Mass, 
by M. Leprévost (is this a new work’), having 
lately taken place at the church of Saint-Roch, 
to which he is organist; and of a new Mass by 
M. Durand, organist to the church of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, lately sung—and, it is added, remarkably 
well sung—by amateurs; which is said to contain 
good music. 

It is said that Mdlle. Nilsson, of the Théatre 
Lyrique, is engaged for next season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

M. Arthur Pougin, to whose monographs on 
French musical composers we are indebted for 
much pleasure, and which we hope one day to 
meet in a collected form, has been changing the 
scene of his labours by writing a pamphlet on 
the late Mr. Wallace (Ikelmer & Co.). It is 
curious to see the composer of ‘ Lurline’ com- 
mended in the Gazette Musicale as “the greatest 
English composer whom England ever possessed.” 

The opera-season at Berlin is to commence on 
the 16th of this month, with that apotheosis of 
Prussian military prowess and glory, Meyerbeer’s 
‘Camp de Silésie.’ 

Foreign papers announce the death of Herr 
Aloys Schmitt of Frankfort,—a virtuoso whose 
chamber-music deserves to be better known than 
it is. 

The war apparently has not stopped the progress 
of Herr Abert’s ‘Astorga,’ which opera, we read, 
is to be given at both Berlin and Vienna, and at 
other minor theatres. The Dresden opera-house 
re-opened on the 22nd ult. That of Cobourg will 
re-open on the 28th of this month, with a new 
opera, ‘Die Fabier,’ by Herr Langert. 

Signor Cagnoni, the composer of ‘ Don Bucefalo,’ 
a comic opera, which has had success in Italy (small 
distinction now-a-days) is at work, say the journals, 
on a new libretto, ‘La Cagnotta,’ derived from a 
piece given at what Mrs. Gore called ‘that dirty 
little temple of ungodliness,” the Théatre Palais 
Royal. 

A new comedy, or rather five-act vaudeville, 
‘Mesdames de Montambreche,’ by MM. Clairville 
and Bernard, has been produced at the ThéAtre 
Gymnase. 

Signor Ronconi is engaged for New York, and 
will proceed thither accompanied by his daughter, 
Signora Antonietta Ronconi. Every one must hope 
that hers may prove a case of hereditary genius. 
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It is said that Mr. A. Sketchley and Ms. Brown 
are going to America. 

The Secretary of State the other night, in 
answer to Lord E. Bruce, announced that a Bill 
in relation to theatrical licences would be prepared 
during the recess, though he could not promise 
that it would adopt the provisions recommended 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has a drama in hand, founded 
on Mrs. S. C. Hall’s story, ‘The White Boy.’ 

Drury Lane Theatre has lost one of the most 
efficient of stage-managers by the death of Mr. 
Roxby, after a long illness. Mr. Roxby Beverley, 
to call him by his proper name, was a member of 
an old theatrical family, which has contributed 
not only many players of ability to the stage, but 
one of the most perfect of scenic artists, in the 
person of Mr. William Beverley, with whom his 
brother resided at the period of his death. 








MISCELLANEA 


Archeological Institute.—At the final meeting, 
in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, on the 
25th of July, the late Marquis of Camden (who 
died suddenly on the 6th instant) in the chair, a 
paper, ‘On the Medizval Seals of London,’ by 
Mr.W. De Gray Birch,was read, and upwards of two 
hundred casts prepared by Mr. Ready, from origi- 
nal impressions in the British Museum and else- 
where, exhibited. The paper commenced with 
remarks on the seals of the various nations of 
antiquity, and the uses to which they were applied, 
and notices on the origin of leaden bull, gold, 
silver and bronze seals, of the counter-seal, and of 
the manner of sealing en placard. The colours of 
the waxes, the various sizes, shapes, numbers, and 
means of applications to documents received care- 
ful description, followed by details relating to 
forged seals, materials used for matrices, and the 
unique use of a piece of money by one person, and 
a black-handled knife by another, instead of a seal. 
Passing briefly in review the royal seals of France 
and England, the paper proceeded with a descrip- 
tion of the seals of the Bishops of London, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, chapters, deans, chancellors, 
canons, and other ‘ecclesiastical officials of the 
various monastic institutions, especial mention 
being made of those of St. Bartholomew and 
Westminster Abbey. The seals of the Corporation 
of London, Port of London, guilds and companies, 
Mint, Heralds’ College, St. Mary-le-Bow Church, 
Charterhouse, the Priories of St. John and St. 
Mary, Clerkenwell, the monasteries of St. Martin- 
le-Grand and St. Mary Minories, the White, Grey, 
Black, Crutched, and Austin, Friars, together with 
many seals relating to other churches and institu- 
tions, were mentioned; and the paper concluded 
with an account of the use of heraldic and other 
personal seals, and of the decay of their import- 
ance, except in certain legal cases where their use 
became a mere,formality. 


The late John Gibson, R.A.—There is in my 
possession a design for a bas-relief by Gibson, 
signed as having been done in Rome in 1840. The 
subject is from Virgil, ‘Eolus, at the desire of 
Juno, sending out the Four Winds to destroy the 
Trojan Fleet.’ The drawing is singularly free and 
bold; the impetuous rush of the winds being in 
magnificent contrast with the stately dignity of 
Juno, and the attitude of command and authority 
assumed by Eolus. I should like greatly to know 
if this design was ever carried out; and if so,where 
the bas-relief is? The drawing is of peculiar grand- 
eur and power, and the result would probably have 
been one of Gibson’s finest works. If any of your 
readers can answer my inquiry, I shall take it as a 
great kindness. ) F 

Belfast, August 3, 1866. 

Passages in ‘Hamlet.’—1. Among the numerous 
emendations of that notoriously corrupt passage, 
act i, scene 4,— 


The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandle,— 
that which the Rev. Mr. Dyce has inserted into 
his text (“the dram of evil doth all the noble sub- 
stance oft debase”) certainly deserves the highest 
praise for its clear and unconstrained sense. Tt i is, 


however, so remote from the reading of the old | 








editions that, if it was what Shakspeare wrote, we SAM PSON LOW & Co Ss 


can hardly conceive how such a corruption could | 
have crept into the text. I think a very near | 
approach to the text, together with an unobjection- 
able sense, might be obtained by reading,— 
The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance often daub 
To his own scandal. 
In my edition of ‘Hamlet’ I have followed the 
later quartos in the passage: 
For vse almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And master the deuill, or throwe him out 
With wond’rous potency— 

Act iii, scene 4, 
which leaves the verse incomplete. The lections of 
the latest editors, 

And either master the devil, or throw him out, 
and— 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out, 
fill up the verse, but are, as well as the lection 
adopted by myself, weak and tautological. I now 
suppose that Shakspeare wrote: 

And either usher the devil, or throw him out. 
The similarity of sound in the two succeeding 
words “either usher” may very likely have been 
the cause that the copyist or the compositor of the 
Quarto of 1604 only caught the former, and left 
out the latter. Seven lines anté I now prefer “‘ Of 
habits evil,” to ‘“‘Of habits, devil.” 3. Instead 
of— 

They aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts, 
Act iv, scene 5, 
I suspect we should read, — 
They gape at it, &. 

4. Some time ago I communicated to my learned 
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THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE 


on the BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory ; 3 A Trip 
across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of 
the Habits of different Animals found in the W est, and the 
Methods of Hunting them; with Lege in the Life ~ Dif- 
fereut Frontier Men, &c. By Colonel R. B. MARCY, U. 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveller.’ With numerous Theta 
tions. 8vo. price 128, (This day. 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 
bedded in the English Language. Crown 8vo. printed in 

Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound. Second and 
——— Edition, greatly improved, with Copious Index, 
price 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
together with Cony reneene on Topics of great Public Interest. 
By JOHN J. CRA N, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
during his nanan 1 vol. post 8vo. price 83. 


The PROFITS of PANICS: and 


other Revelations of a City Man. A New Book for the Million. 
By the Author of ‘Bubbles of Finance.’ In popular form, 
price 1s. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Government 
Financial Measures for Post-oflice Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance. By WILLIAM LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Ma- 
oe 's Mails.” 8vo. 16s. 
‘A more deeply interesting volume has seldom been offered to 
serious thinkers and practical reformers.” 
Illustrated London News. 





The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


friend, Dr. F. A. Leo, of Berlin, an alteration 5. 


the well-known line (act i, scene 2),— 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities, 
into— 

And stand a co-mate ‘tween their amities. 
He replied that this conjecture had already been 
made by Becket, whose ‘Shakspeare’s Himself 
Again’ I have never seen yet, and I now find it 
quoted as Becket’s in the Cambridge edition. To | 
me this coincidence seems convincing. It is true | 
that in the only passage in which the word “co- | 
mate’ occurs in Shakspeare it is accented on the 
second syallable: 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 

As You Like It, act ii, scene 1. 

There 
*‘ exile,” which, curiously enough, occurs in the same 
line, like “comrade,” and a number of similar 
words, co-mate had a shifting accent, and Webster's 
Dictionary gives, indeed, ‘‘co’-mate.” The similarly- 
compounded “co’-heir,” also, has the accent on the 
first syllable. ‘‘ Love,” 
ceding lines, should be printed with capitals. 5. I 
cannot let this opportunity pass by without laying 
before the readers of the Atheneum another conjec- 
ture, which I have already proposed in my edition, 
page 230, but which has been overlooked by the 


can, however, be little dovbt that, like | 


and ‘“‘ Peace,” in the pre- | 





learned Cambridge editors. Act iv, scene 5, we | 


read: 
The rabble call him lord ; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

They cry, ‘“‘ Choose we; Laertes shall be king! 
As no appropriate sense can be made out of ‘the 
ratifiers and props of every word” (though, as far 
as I know, this is the unanimous reading of the old 
editions), Warburton has conjectured ‘‘of every 
ward,” Johnson “of every weal,” and Tyrwhitt 
“of every work.” 
ever, is a real improvement on the text. I have no 
doubt that we should read “ of every worth,” which 
would at once remove all difficulty. As far as his 
worth is concerned, Laertes would indeed be a 
proper person to be elected king. But the king is 
not to be chosen, as in the primeval times, for his 
worthiness alone; antiquity and custom come in 
for their share also; they are ‘‘the ratifiers and 
props of every worth.” Dr. K. Eze. 

Dessau, August, 1866. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—B. L.—R. 8.—J. T. T.—H. 0. 
—T, C.—received. 





Erratum.—P, 152, col. 3, line 23, omit the word no. 


| 
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of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL. >. late Professor 3 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College, , U.S. 
Chiefly from his own M: nd Diary. By GEORGE FISHER: 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 248. 


‘The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress 


and Prospects. By A. FOSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
nave Council of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
158. 


TRAVELLING in SPAIN in the 


PRESENT DAY;; being an Account of the Journey of a Party 
of Ladies and Gentlemen who lately Visited its Principal 
Cities. By HENRY BLACKBURN. With numerous Illus- 
trations. from Photographs and Drawings from Life, by John 
Phillip, R.A., E Lundgren, Walter Severn, and the Author. 
Also, an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &c., the Expenses of the 
Journey, and a New Map of Spain. Price lis. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 
ROY CANOE on_ the gery MOSELLE, RHINE 
REUSS, AAR, ores E, THAMES, MAINE, SE 
MEUSE, — the LA S$ of CONSTANCE and LUCERD 
&c. By J. MAC GREGOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister- 
at-Law. W. ith Illustrations. Small post 8vo. with a Map, 
price 5s. [Sixth Thousand now ready. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 16s. 











NEW NOVELS, ‘Nove ready. 
The JOURNAL ofa WAITING GENTLE- 


WOMAN. Edited by BEATRICE A. JOURDAN. Post Svo. 
price 83. [This day. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. 
Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 2 
“ A fisherman encounters all the fury, ws caprice, and treachery 


| of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 


None of these conjectures, how- | 





finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 
other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 
by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some portions of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed in literature.” 
Saturday Review. 
**As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we kuow 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can compare with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book.’ 
Atheneun. 
“It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by the 
spell and sway ofa master hand. The fight of man with ses y and 
storm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and pro- 
bably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 


The STORY of KENNETT. By Bayard 


TAYLOR. 2 vols. 1 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. 


DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols. 


MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert 


DE. 2 vols. 


The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 


3 vols. 243. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-bill. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. CAMBRIDGE, Agents to the University. 
BELL & DALDY, LONDON. 


Now ready. price 5s. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 
accordance with the Recent Regulations, 


The STUDENTS GUIDE to the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 


“ Partly with the view of paren: nts, £ school- 
masters, and students infending to enter their names at the 
University—partly also for the benefit of undergraduates them- 
selves—a very complete, though coucion, ~alame 3 nas just been 
issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For lucid 
arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what is ositively useful, 
we know of few manuals that could compete with this * Student’s 
Guide.’ It reflects no little credit on the University, | to which it 
supplies an unpretending, but complete, introduction. | 

Sat urday Review. | 


tabi 








By Husert A. Hoxpen, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


FOLIA SILVULZ; being ; Select 


Translations of Passages from the | aaa 
Eminent Scholars. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 


“Tt will much — us if the common verdict of scholars 
does not rank the * lia Silvule’ as high as, if not above, the 


| ‘ Arundines Cami,’ the ‘ Anthologia eee and the~ —— 
| Corolla.’ 


If, as is not unlikely, it is by some considered ipse 
these, the chief credit will be due to Dr. Hubert Holden, not less 
for the industry, taste, and discrimination which he has shown 
as an editor, than for the pre-eminent excellence of his contri- 
butions as a translator.”—Saturday Review, July 22, 1865. 


-FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN 
TEXTS, carefully reprinted from the best Editions. 

This series is intended to supply for the use of schools and 
students cheap and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall 
be superior in mechanical execution to the small German editions | 
now current in this country, and more convenient in form. As 
the Editors have formed their texts from a careful examination 
of the best editions extant, it is believed that no texts better for 
gan use can be found. The volumes are well printed, at the 

i University Press, in a l6mo. size, and are neatly bound 
in cloth 


AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. 
PALEY, A.M. 32. 
CAHSAR de BELLO GALLICO, recensuit 


G. LONG, A.M. 23. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA et 
EPISTOLZE SELECTS, recensuit G. LONG, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. Recen- 
suit GEORGE LONG, A.M. 38. 6d 

EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Patey, A.M. 


Vol. I. 38. 6d. Vol. II. 38. 6d. Vol. III. 3s. 6d. | 
HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
S.T.P. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each vol. 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, 
A.M. 28. 6d. 

JUVENAL et PERSIUS, ex recensione A. J. 
MACLEANE, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, 
A.M. 28. 6d. | 

SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUGURTHA, | 
recognovit G. LONG, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. DoNALDSON, 
8.T.P. 2vols. 38. 6d. each vol. 

VIRGILIUS, ex recensione J. Contneton, A.M. 
38. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, recen- 
suit J. F. MACMICHAEL, A.B. 2s. 6d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, | 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varice lectiones editionum 
zee, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, ba Tregellesii. a 


auct. et emend. Curante F. CRLV R, A.M. 4s. 
An Edition on Writing-Paper for Notes, 4to. half bound, 28. 


ARUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum 


Cant yas Lusus Canori, Colle; git atque edidit HEN- 
RICUS DRURY, A.M. Editio sexta, cura HENRICI JO- 
HANNIS HODGSON, A.M. 78. 6d. 


By C. S. Catverzey, late Fellow of Christ’s 


Coll lege. 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH 
and LATIN. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“These translations comprise much honest and very skilful 
work, and may be recommended, as few others can, to readers 
who would familiarize themselves not merely with the matter 
treated by the ancient facts, but with the enduring beauty and 
interest of their styles of writing and thinking. aASsAges 
handled seem to be understood thoroughly and delicately, and 
the resources of the English language are brought to bear upon | 
their import with surprising power.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. | 


Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. | 
“Aga goon, volume of Translations from the pen, and with 
the name, of Mr. Calverley has just appeared, there is no longer 
any secret in the authorship of his most pleasant and scholarly 
volume of ‘ Verses and Translations. 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1866. 


By H. A. J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity College. 
TITI LUCRETI CARI de RERUM | 


NATURA LIBRI SEX. With a Translation and Notes. 
Second Edition, + 2 throughout. Vol. I. Text, 168. 5 
Vol. LI. Translation, 6. 


“Wedo not know oe to look for an English edition of any 
classical author which can be at all compared with it for its 
admirable contribution of varied learning, philosophical power, 
fine scholarship, taste, and good sense; and, with all this, there | 
is so hearty an appreciation of the merits of others, such honest 
hate of slovenliness and unfairness, so simple and modest an 
assertion of opinions, that it may well be taken as a model by 
editors, whether English or foreign.” —Reader. 





| barus, with a 


Being Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic 
Verse. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. Nearly ready. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. 


Being Select. Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric and 
Comic lambic Verse. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. 


Being Select Passages ~~ Translation into Greek Verse. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 


FOLIORUM CENTURIZ; being 


Select Passages for Translation into Latin and Greek Prose. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 88. 


By the late J. W. Donatpson, Trinity College. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Adapted for the Use of University Students. Second Edition, 
very much enlarged, 8vo. 14s. 
The enlarged edition of the Latin Grammar has been prepared 
with the same object as the corresponding work on the Greek lan- 
uage. It is, however, especially designed to serve asa convenient 


andbook for those stu: ents who wish to acquire the habit of | 


writing Latin, and with this view is furnished with an Anti-bar- | 
full discussion of the most important Synonyms, 
and with a ‘variety of information not generally contained in 
works of this description. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. | 


Adapted for the Use of University Students. Third aan, 
very much enlarged, 8vo. 168. 


By E. M. Corr, Fellow of Trinity College. 
PLATO’S GORGIAS, Literally Trans- 


lated, with an Introductory Essay containing a Summary of 
the Argument. 8vo. 73. 


| 
‘* The peculiarities and niceties of Plato have received from him 


special attention, while his simplicity and breadth, if we might so 
speak, have been caught up so faithfully that the translation often 


| reads like an original bit of good sound English, such as John | 
| Bunyan might have written.”—Reade 


By F. A. Patey, St. John’s College. 
#ESCHYLUS. Translated into Eng- 


lish Prose. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ELEGIES of PROPERTIUS. 


With English Notes, and a Preface on the State of Latin | 
Scholarship. With copious Indices. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS, 


commentario instruxit. 


recensuit et brevi. 


Crown 8vo. 43. 


By R. SHiieto, Trinity College. 


'_DEMOSTHENIS de FALSA LEGA- 


TIONE. Third Edition, carefully revised. 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


By Wit1t1am Waener, Ph.D. 
PLAUTUS, AULULARIA. With, 


Notes, 
Plautian Prosody. 8vo. 9s. 
* The exegetical commentary is distinguished by the same high 


| qualities as the introduction, and the two form a most valuable | 


contribution to recent scholarship. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to exaggerate the worth of such werks as these.” —Reader. 


By A. C, Barrett, Caius College. 
A COMPANION to the NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Designed for the Use of a Students and 
the Upper Forms in Schools. Feup. 8vo. 


By W. G. Humpurey, late Fellow of Trinity 
College. 


An HISTORICAL and EXPLANA- 


TORY TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
Third and cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 
4s. 


By G. Puriures, President of Queen's College. 


A SYRIAC GRAMMAR, Third Edi- 


tion, revised and enlarged. Syo. 3. 6d. 


by various 


Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction on 
(Ready. | 


| Sixth Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


‘An ELEMENTARY COURSE of 


MATHEMATICS. Designed peinsineliy. for Students of the 


Univers of camneeeee By the Very Rev. HARVEY 
GOODW D.D., Dean cy. Revised and Enlarged by 
HILIP THOMAS MAIN, ellow of St. John’s College, 





Cambridge. Now ready. 


Third Edition, 8vo. 5. 


PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES, 

odapted to the * Elementary Course of Mathematics. By 

HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Revised, wit! 

Additional Examples in Conic Sectiongand Newton. By 

THOMAS G.VYV YAN, Fellow of Gonvilfe and Caius College. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 98, 


SOLUTIONS of GOODWIN’S COL- 


LECTION of PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES. By W. W. 
HUTT, M.A., late Fellow of Soe and Caius College. 
Revised and enlarged, by ie ao YVYA 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


SOLID GEOMETRY. By W. 8. ALDIS, Trinity College. 


PRACTICAL and SPHERICAL AS- 
TRONOMY, for the Use chiefly of Students in the Universi- 
ties. By R. MAIN, Radcliffe Observer, Oxford. 8vo. 14s. 

8vo. 78. 6d. : 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


| ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Octiegss and Schools, and for 
Students preparing for the Three Days’ Examination in the 
Senate House. By P. T. MAIN, Fellow of St. John’s College. 


8vo. 98. 


A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS 


ong HYDRO-DYNAMICS. By W. H. BESANT, St. John’s 
0; 
Crown 8vo0. 88. 6d. 


EXERCISES on EUCLID and in 


MODERN GEOMETRY; —— Applications of the 
Principles and Processes of Modern Pure Geometry. By J. 
M‘DOWELL, Pembroke College. 

Fourth Edition, 8vo. 68. 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. First Three 


Sections, with Appendix, and the Ninth and Eleventh Sec- 
tions. By the Rev. J. H’ EVANS, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 


EX: wits . ae gy With Answers. By the 
Rev. JAME TSON, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, “ty Fear = Senior Mathematical Master of the 
Ordnance School, Carshalton. Second Edition, revised and 


corrected. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 188. 


PROBLEMS in ILLUSTRATION of 


the PRINCIPLES of RETICAL MECHANICS. By W. 
WALTON, M.A. Second Edition. 


8yvo. 108. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS in 


| STATICS and DYNAMICS. Designed for Candidates for 
Honours, first three days. By W. WALTON, M.A. 


8vo. 168. 


PROBLEMS in ILLUSTRATION of 


the PRINCIPLES of ae CO-ORDINATE GEO- 
METRY. By W. war non 


PROBLEMS in “ILLUSTRATION of 


the PRINCIPLES of THEORETICAL + eI gama 
and HYDRODYNAMICS. By W. WALTON, 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL po ‘COL- 


LEGE TEXT-BOOKS. A Series of Elementary Treatises 
adapted for the Use of Students in the Universities, Schools, 

and Candidates for the Public Examinations, uniformly 
rinted at the University Press, in feap. 8vo., and neatly 
»ound in cloth. In order to secure a general harmony in the 
treatment, these works will be edited by Members of the 
University of Cambridge, and the methods pad. processes 
employed in the University teaching will be follow Prin- 
ciples will be carefully explained, clearness and simplicity 
will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to avoid the 
extreme brevity which has so frequently made the Cambridge 
treatises too difficult to be used by those who have not the 
advantage of a private tutor. Copious examples will be added. 

ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 38.6d. 

ge a ae By W. H. pesant, w ‘A. 48. 

STATICS. By -G ee 

DYNAMICS. Brit H. eo 

TRIGONOMET By T. P ~My M. a 38. 6d. 

MENSURATION. By B. T. Moore, M./ 

In the Press, 


An INTRODUCTION to PLANE 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By W. P. TURNBULL, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, and 
OTHER ng of MODERN ANALYTIC An GEO- 
METRY I'wo Dimensions. By the Rev. W, ALLEN 
WHITW ORTH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 

College, Liverpool, and late Scholar of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 


CONIC SECTIONS. By W. I. BESANT, M.A, 
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In folio, pp. 8(of cardboard), price 21s. cloth, 


NIVERSAL PROPORTION TABLE, 

enabling the Seerntae to perform by inspection, with greater 
accuracy than is generally uired for commercial purposes, any 
be a ie of Multiplication, ivision, Proportion, or Extraction 
of are Root, ane - Whole Numbers or Decimals. By 
J.D. EVERETT, D. RS E., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the ata ae 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








NEW WORK FOR ———- SCHOOLS. 


e 38. 
y GUILLAUME G. ANDRE 
Professor of Frosch at the Royal Grammar School, Guildford. 
LASSICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, based 
on the natural relation of French to Latin ; and containing 
ws of Derivation, the Latin and French Syntax compared, 
Rules of Gender, Rules of Position, &. &c. 
Also, price 2s. paper covers, 


FRENCH CLASS LESSONS: a Series of 
Lessons adapted to the ‘ Classical French Grammar.’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Gout and | RECN ATION in RELATION 
ISEASE of the HEART. 
By A. W. BARCLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
Physician to St. George’ 's Hospital. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- -street. 








Just published, 450 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CALAE NOVAE;; or, a LappER to Lary. 
By DARCY W. THOMPSON 
Professor eeen 8 Collage, ¢ Gobenys Queen’s University in 


459 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


TANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAPS, 12 

miles to the inch, showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 

&c. suitable to the Tourist, the Traveller, the Counting-house, the 

Library, the Hotel, -- ——- ND and WALES, 36 by 42 in. 

sheet, coloured, 88. ; 0s. 6d.; roller, varnished, 158.— 

SCO TLAND or "IRELAND, a 26 by 21 in. sheet, 2s. 6d. ; case, 
4s. 6d. ; =, varnished, 98 

London: E. Btantord, 6, Charing Cross, S, W. 








EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured, 


HE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 30 Maps, price 128. 6d. Size of 

Maps, 14 by 17 inches. Also an Edition for Junior Schools, 14 
Maps, price 7. 


The HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of CLAS- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 23 Maps, price 128. 6d. Also an Edition 
for Junior Schools, 11 Maps, price 7s. 

Detailed Catalogues on application. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGICAL MAP, 
from the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. 
Scale, 28 miles to the inch; size, 18 by 14 inches; beautifully 
coloured to show the various formations, on sheet, 5s.; mounted 
on canvas, in case, 7s.; on roller, varnished, 88. 6d. 
London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 











J ust published, price 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
E A R Cc H. 


*** Both mother and child are doing well,’ would henceforth be 
far more frequently than they have been hitherto the happy 
staple of home news, here in England, were the suggestions 
of ‘Search’ sagaciously and systematically carried out.’ 

Sun, July 31st. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo-lithograph, 
picturesque Maps and Wood Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, 
Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as 

Winter Climates. By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 


John Churchill & Sons, New ‘Burlington- -street. 


54th Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, : 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely New and Original Plan, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 5 ; Longman & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyc 


Just published, 
Auenue (H.), EMENDATIONES LIVI- 
ANAE. 12mo. sewed, 28. 
ALANUS (H.), HANNIBAL; sive disputatio, 
qua id agitur, ut summus ille, Poenorum imperator contra 


criminationes quasdam T. Livii defensus detur, 12mo. 
Editio IL auctior. 1s. 


By the same Author, 
OBSERVATIONES in Q.CURTIUM RUFUM. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 
In SALLUSTII CATILINAM et JUGUR- 


THAM curae secundae. Insunt varietatis lectiones nota- 
biliores cudd. mss. trium. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


CIOERONIS CATO MAJOR, edidit H. Alanus. 
COpenonas de NATURA DEOROUM, edidit 
78. 


. Alanus. 7 
CICERONIS LAELIUS, sive de AMICITIA, 
edidit H. Alanus. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent om. London; 
and 20, South Frederick street, Edinbur, 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, 














2 vols. royal 4to. price 41. 
VANGELIARIUM HIEROSOLYMI- 


TANUM ex Codice Vaticano Palestino deprompsit, edidit, 
Latine vertit, Prolegomenis ac Glossario adornavit Comes EF. 
Minascalchi-Erizzo. Tom. 1. Textus Syr. c. Vers. Lat. Tom. IL. 
Prolegomena, Lexicon, Indices. 2 vols. royal 4to. (Verona). 


These splendid volumes are an accurate reproduction in large 
Estrangelo type of the famous Palestinian Lectionary, which was 
first made known to scholars by J. G. C. Adler in his Treatise on 
the Syriac Versions of the New Testament, Copenhagen, 1789. 
The version from which these lessons are taken is highly interest- 
ing to the omy student as well as to the linguist; to the 
former, because of its rer readings; to the latter, on account 
of the dialect in which it is composed. It appears to have been 
translated directly from the Greek, for the use of the population 
of Palestine, and hence Sg language is rather a variety of the 
Chaldee than of the Syri 

he first volume contains the text of the unique Vatican manu- 
script, with a ——e. Latin translation. The second volume com- 
prises the Editor plete Glossary. 


Williams & > sane 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- aes London ; 
and 20, , South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Conm- 


\2_ prising pe = the Economic and Judicious Preparation 
of Every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and Sick Room. 
By the late ‘ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“ Should be in, the a of every keeper of a kitchen and larder 
in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 


Ovens GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
w TOR; System_of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. W ith Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 158. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ } *Hali-court. _ 








Now ready, Twelfth Edition, revised and corrected, 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 


in Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and Ex- 
mples, drawn from the best Writers. With an Index to the 
Words. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Twelfth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. 8vo. 158. A doth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





The only large-type edition in 4to. price 2!s. cloth lettered, 


wu® EN’S CONCORDANCE to the OLD 
NEW TESTAMENT; or, a Dictionary and Alpha- 
betical 1 petal to the Bible. In Two Parts. Containing the appel- 
lative or common words in so full and large a manner, that any 
verse may be readily found by looking a any material word in 
it: also the proper names A tigger To which is added, a 
Concordance to the Apocrypha. W vith a Life and Portrait of the 
Author, by ALEXANDER "CHALMERS. F.S.A. Thirteenth 
dit 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and the other Proprietors. 


“Ato. fancy wrapper printed in gold, price 68. 


HIRTY-SEVEN SKETCHES and DE- 
SIGNS in CRAYON. By RICHARD WILSON, R.A. 
Intended as a are Assistant, and for the Improvement of 
Youthful Artists. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, C’ heapside. 


DE PORQUETS W.> eaapeeieead FRENCH 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING-BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Expla- 
natory Notes. 2s. 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 1s. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULATRE and FRENCH GEN- 
DERS, printed in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING 
FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and may be had of the 
Author, ‘at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley-square, N.W. 











NEWSPAPER FOR THE G ARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 


TYHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Table of Contents for Saturday, August 4th. 

Adiantum farleyense | Jasmines, double 

Amaryllis culture Jasmines, seedling 

Anagallis cerulea Laburnum, purple 

Animals, trade in _ Sata by John R. 
Armeria alpina 


Asparagus, flat-stemmed Ailine ‘ate Mr. Grant 


Beehives Moles, by D. T. Fish 
bets noticed Nomenclature 
Cattle plague Orchard ee culture 


Sholera Paris exhibiti 
pm supply Peaches, fae for 
Peaches’ and Nectarines from 
seed, by Thomas Rivers 
Plants, food of 
C rops, appearances of Plant oe 
Cycas revoluta Rain gau 
Dairy farm, Lora Granville’s Rye-grass andl wheat 
Farm, Ardross, by Martin Doyle | Sandringham 
Farmers’ clubs Sewage, value of 
Ferns, new garden, by Thomas | Sheep sa 
Moore Society. Royal Agricultural 


Correa Le Trobeana 
Sotto! 





Flax — , Isle of Man Horticul- 
Flowers, variegated double tu 

Food of plants Pir origin of 

Food supply Stoc! 

Fruits, raising seedlin se ch at Osberton, by E. 


Geranium ‘Robertianum, by | _ Ben 

R. T. Clarke | Traffic, a 
Iresine Herbstii, by James Welwitschia 

Stewart 

To be obtained of all News-agents ; or gf ~ the Office, 41, 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, W. 








CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY’S 
SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK. 
UY’S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK on 


Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Astronomy, and 
all Miscellaneous Subjects: to which is given a Chart of History, 
coloured, A New Edition, thoroughly revised and much enlarged. 
12mo. price 48. 6d. roan lette’ 

London: Cradock & Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ROCK; and OTHER POEMS. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, in 4to. on fine paper, Parr III. of 


RELIQUIZA £ AQUITANICA, Passes, I Contri- 
butions to the Arch zy and Pal f Périgord 
and the adicining Fret romnce of Southern France, by EDOUARD 
LARTET ¥ CHRIS STY. 

This work will t well ted 
Lithographic Plates a the Weapons, Tools, and Ornamental 
Work, in Stone, Bone, and Horn, of the Prehistoric Cave-dwellers 
of Périgord ; also of the Osseous R of the p 
Animals. 

To be completed in about 20 Parts (price 3s. 6d. each); to appear 
at short intervals. Each Part will contain Six “Plates, besides 
Letter-press. 

H. Baillitre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, London ; B. 
Bailliére et Fils, Rue Hautefeuille, rane C. : Bailly- Baitlien: 
Plaza del Principe Alfonzo, Madri lliére Brothers, Broad- 
way, 7 New York; F. F. Bailliére, Sciline street East, Melbourne. 














HAVET’S MODERN FRENCH COURSE, 
Adopted in numerous Colleges and Grammar Schools. 
AVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, Part I. 


The oniy work required in Elementary Classes. 330 8vo. 
pages, 4s. 


ET AVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, Part IT. 
Syntax, Peculiarities, and Idioms. 3s. 6d. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 


a BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. 500 8vo. pages, 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES. Modern 
Conversations and Extracts from Standnrd Writers. 400 
8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 
AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH. A 
Conversational Introduction. 300 8vo. pages, 3s. 
AVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE, or French 
Teacher’s Assistant. 5s. 6d. 
London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longmans & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. 





Just published, price 2s. 12mo. cloth limp, 
f[ ANUELde LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 
ar yn des BCOLES, 
contenant la Bi ipaux Auteurs des 


es 
16e, 17e, 18e et 19e Biccles, avec la Nomenclature de leurs uvres. 
Pat V VICTOR RICHON, Bachelier-¢s-Lettres de l’Université de 





Also, by the same Asther, just published, the Second Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, and with 37 pages of new 
matter, price ls. 


The ELEMENTS of FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


*,* A Specimen Copy of each of the above will be sent, post 
free, - any Teacher of French, on application to Messrs. Seton & 
ackenzie. 


Edinburgh : Seton & Mackenzie. London: Whittaker & Co. 
In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 


London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Bagiemer’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 


the same, 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


Ys LID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

OMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 

Author of the * “History of Maritime and Tuland Discovery,’ 
The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet 

appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic —- for words, 

the author has both sbortened and simplified the ee 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwar ‘ds of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 
“The pro —— are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim, 
what it professes, to be 4 HELP TO TEACHERS.” 
Scholastic Journal. 


New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements, with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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For the New Novel, 
BROUCHT TO LICHT, 
See ‘Chambers’s Journal.’ 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 

and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent 

.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landsca: 
at 30 miles, J upiter’s moons, &c.—The Marquis or CARMARTHEN: 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Eart or BREADALBANE: 
*T find it all you say, and wonderfully powerful for so verysmall 
a giass."—Earut or Caitaness: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
Lorp Scarspa.e “approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: * Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicny CayLer: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully 8 — 
Carr. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards ge.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article that so complete! 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


~eer 








wee 


Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the Patt Mat Gazette has a Large Circu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 
which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 
Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the Patt Mati Gazette is published at 3 P.m., and a Second Edition is published in time 
for despatch to the Country by post. . 


For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and a single 
copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). & «8 @ 
Quarterly .. es * _ os on 0 19 6 
Half-Yearly .. oe ee oe os 1 19 0 
Yearly .. ae oe oe oe 3 18 #O 


Office: 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 





MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


‘© A REMARKABLE AND VERY ORIGINAL BOOK.”—Saturday Review, 
“‘ BRILLIANT, LIFB-LIKE PICTURES.”—British Quarterly Review. 





Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


THE HOLY LAND. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s, 


“*Mr. Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is essentially conservative. He contrives while sipping 
his coffee or smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, 
which challenge the closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough-and-ready pictures of places and scenes as 
they were in the day when Christ stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is really bringing the most subtle 
analysis to bear on the thought which after four thousand years of various development was found in a concrete form, 
stripped of its vitality and crystallized into the creeds of Pharisee and Sadducee. The sharp points of contact and anta- 
gonism, the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange race among whom Christ walked, are all graphically described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a careful perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the 
sacred ~~ possibly a wider understanding of the words of One who taught as having authority, and not as the 


scribes.” —Spectator. 
Carman & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Copies of each of the following Books are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 


Felix Holt—Baker's Albert N’yanza—The Regency of Anne of Austria—Wives and Daughters—Elster’s Folly— 
Armadale, by Wilkie Collins—Lords and Ladies—Spencer’s Travels in France and Germany—Memorials of the Tower of 
London, by Lord de Ros—Ecce Homo—A Noble Life—Beethoven’s Letters—Mozart’s Letters—Charles Lamb, by 
Cornwall—Andersen’s Stories for the Household—Days of Yore—The Faire Gospeller—Hobson’s Life of Charles Water- 
ton—After the Storm—The Toilers of the Sea—The Second Mrs. Tillotson—Trodden Down—The Wildflower of Ravens- 
worth—Hannay’s Course of English Literature—Kings Baynard—Mirk Abbey—Up the Country, by the Hon. Emily 
Eden—Master and Scholar, by E. H. Plumptre—Lord’s Naturalist in Vancouver Island—Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
Seven Bishops—Gill’s Papal Drama—Kissing the Rod—Cosas de Espafia—Lord Combermere’s Correspondence—The 
Crown of Wild Olive—Hartwig’s Harmonies of Nature—Lord Milton's North-West Passage—Boner’s Transylvania— 
and every other Book of acknowledged merit and general interest. 








nanar 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made for an ample supply of all the best Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4, King-street, Cheapside. 





e dation of its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass combining so much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”—The Field: “* We have carefully tried 
it at an 800-yard rifle range against all the Glasses by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they had cost more than four times its price.” 
—Notes a 3: “ What intending tourist will now start 
without such an indiopeneenle ion to a pl trip?” 
The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows, wy Tr: at 





res 
lom,” “Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” are ony to be direct 
from SALOM & CO. 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent-street, LONDON. 

No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. A a cent. per annum 
3 NOW — * Le Insurances effected, whether on 
dings, Furniture, or 5 
5 GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 
July, 1866. 








£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0002. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0002. : 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 32. to 6l. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injory. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CGtUsss PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 


CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every parpose—8 oor Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, lb Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks— Iron rs for Strong Rooms. 

ustrated Price-List, ga and free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchya: 

street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, 


PEEL'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
(The Original) 1s. 8d. per lb. 
FIELD'S PATENT SELF.-FITTING* 
CANDLES. 
From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 


W AD'S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


pate SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368. per dozen. 





, London ; 28, Lord- 
Manchester ; and Wolver- 











WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


§ HERRY, 





36s. WARD'S SHERRY. i Soe 
Fit fora Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases inclu: 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
G HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


pate SHERRY, WARD’S 


at 36s, per dozen. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 26s. per dozen. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINY 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici an t, 9 dby C A 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. a 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocersand Vilmen universal ly. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable and safe. It 
is very pleasant and wholesome. Prepared by a Raton, ye 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING & Co., 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bet nal-green, en 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 
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| NEW NO VELS. 
AUNT M ARGARET’S TROUBLE. 


By A NEW WRITER. 


1 vol. post 8vo. [This day. 


SH ADOWS OF DESTINY. 


A Romance. 
By CAPTAIN COLOMB, R.A. 
i 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


CHapmMan & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE 








This day, in imperial folio, half bound, gilt edges, price Three Guineas, 


SCRIPTURE PRINTS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


From the Frescoes of Raphael, in the Vatican. 


Edited by JAMES R. HOPE SCOTT, D.C.L. 
The INTRODUCTORY PREFACE by the Rev. CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT, British Chaplain at Dresden. 


With Forty Illustrations on Stone, from drawings made of the original Frescoes, by Signor M. R. CONSONI, under 
the superintendence of Professor LEWIS GRUNER, of the Roy al Museum, Dresden. 


London: Hovutston & Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 


FRITH’S SPLENDID CABINET PICTURES 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, NORTH ITALY, &c. 
Photographed by the best Artists of the day. 


Choice of 500 Subjects! 
Real Morocco Portfolio and Fifty Pictures for 5 Guineas. 
To Purchasers of not less than 50 Pictures, a large number will be forwarded for selection. 
Lists of Subjects sent gratis on application. 
A Specimen Picture forwarded post free on receipt of 30 stamps. 


F, Farre, Brightlands, 


MISS BRADDON’S FIRST NOVEL. 


‘This day, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. price 6s., thoroughly revised and in parts re-written, with Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title-page, worked in Tint on toned paper, crown Svo. cloth gilt, lettered, THE 


TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


* Poor race of Men!” said the pitying Spirit, 
“ Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall,— 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the TRAIL OF THE SERPENT is over them all!”—Moore. 


Reigate, Surrey. 








CHEAP EDITION OF 


In a few days, price 2s. 


‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 


2s. complete, uniform with the C heap Edition of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ 
‘ 


JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY 


Opinion of The Times on ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,’ 


“Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement; and in each succeeding novel she rises above herself. ‘Lady Audley’s 


Secret’ was good, ‘ Aurora Floyd’ better, ‘ Eleanor’s Vi ictory’ still better, and now ‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy’ may be 
pronounced the best of all.” —See the Time 3, Jan. 2, 1864. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Just ready, with Frontispieces and Vignette Title-pages, cloth gilt, price 6s. each, 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. | HENRY DUNBAR. 

AURORA FLOYD. | THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. | JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 

ONLY A CLOD. | THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works will appear in due succession. 


London: Warp, Lock & Tytzr, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 








E MOS ES & Ss 

je Ready-made and —_ = ——T Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General Outfitters for all Lamy 


MOSES & SON res poctfally invite an in- 
spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 
found to comprise all the most fashionable styles and an exten- 
sive assortment of the newest fabrics, selected with gg and judg- 
ment from the Ug aap Home and Foreign Marke 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 


154, TORIES. 


156, MINORIES. 
157, MINORIES. 
83, ALDGATE. 
84, ALDGATE. 


ALDGATE. 
506, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
507, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
508, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
HART-S' 


2, HART- STREET. 

, HART-STREET. 
137, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 

283, EUSTON-ROAD. 


Also, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
20, BRIDGE- STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
le are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o’cloc' 
Allarticles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
will be returned. 
List of Prices with ~ ed for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card gratis and post free. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

LAMPs. * Ww ILLIAM 8. BURT ON invites inspection of 

his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 

article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 

Virta, the productions of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom W illiam 8S. Burton imports them direct :— 









CLOCKS ... cocccccsecce from 78. 6d, to 45%. 

CANDEL ABRA™ »» 138. 6d. to 162. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES . os 188. 0d. to 161. 163, 
LAMPs, Modérateur .. eo. «699 «=. Od. to 9. 

PURE COLZA OIL 1.20222. 4s. 01, per gallon. 


+ + 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ALOGUE gratis, and oe paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 
etal Goods, Dish Covers, Tot- water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimne oe Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns an ettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Be ding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show- rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st.; 4,5and 6, P. erry "s- place ; and 1, Newman- ‘yard. 











EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- ROOM 

FURNITURE.—An ILL USTRATE DC Rees 

with Prices of 1,000 scams of BED-ROOM FURNITUR E, sent 

(free by post) on ap a sation to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 

31, 32 and 28, "BERNERS-STREET, London, W., and 34 and 35, 
CHARLES-ST REET, Oxford-street, W. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 
more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa,as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. ‘ Cocoa stands far higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says: —Sold in 4 lb., 4 1b., and 1 1b. packets. 


n HE CULTIV ATION of TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and exquisite 
flavour, promoted its sale by every means. The Company are now 
selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at the reduced uty, viz., 
from 2s. 8d. to 3°. 8d. per lb., and China Teas as usual at 18. 4d. 
er lb. and upwar Wa arehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S- 
CHURCHYARD, ‘Bishopsg ate. 


oUSEHOLD SOA P.— 
A saving of 25 per cent. by using the “ COMPOSITE 
HOUSEHOL D SOAP,” especially prepared for Housekeepers 
and large Establishments. Dried, cut, in 4 lb. pieces, and 
stamped 
The City Soap Works—MILTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
May be had through all respectable dealers in 508. boxes, 
51. chests (400 41b.), with lock and key, carriage paid. 
Wholesale only at the Works. 
*,* See Address on each Piece. 


INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT anda POWERFUL TONIC. 

Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and lls. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA has 
been acknowledged for nearly half a century to be the most 
effectual remedy ever produced for preventing Baldness, pro- 
moting the growth of Whiskers, and permanently beautifying the 
air. In bottles, 3s. 6d., 68. and 11s 


22, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ONSUMPTION,. — Dr. CHUR CHILL’ 8 

















Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronie Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the 
Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and by the 
Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese, prepared by 
H. H. Swany, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 

Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 
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and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,875,000, in 37,500 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid-up Capital £750,000 
Reserve Fund i wot «. 250,000 


Directors. 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | John Fleming, ats 
John Edmund Anderdon, Esq. | Frederick Harri nm, Esq. 
T. Tyringham Bernard, Esq. | Edward John Hutchine” Esq. 
Phillip Patton Blyth, Esq. Wm. Champion 7 “i 
John William Burmester, Esq. William Lee, Esq. M 
Coles Child, Esq. William Nicol, 
Gene ral Manager—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk. Esq. 
Assistant Gouna Manager—William Howard, Esq. 
ief Accountant—James Gray, 
Inspectors of Brendes. J. Lemon, Esq. and o ‘Sherring, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
Head Ofice—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
srietors, held on Thursday, the 2nd August, 1866, at the London 
avern, Bishopsgate-street, the following Report for ag Half- 
year ending the 30th June 1866, was read by the Secre 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. in the Chair. 
REPORT. 

The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the Balance- 
sheet of the Bank for the Half-year ending the 30th June lass, 
have to report that, after payment of all charges, interest to 
eustomers, and making ample ——— - bad and doubtful 
debts, the net profits amount to 85,44 this with 14,5271. 
188. 10d. brought forward from the last ravine § produces a total 
of 99,9681. 16s. 

They have  - clared the usual Dividend of 6 per cent. for the 
half-year, with a bonus in addition of 5 per cent. (equal to 22 per 
cent. per annum), which will amount to 82,500/., and leave 17,4681. 
168. 6d. to be carried forward to rofit and loss new account. 

= John Edmund Anderdon been elected a member of the 


LONDON 





on assuming the position of Secretary to the Treasury in the late | 


Government, being now relieved from the duties of his office, will, 


at the unanimous request of the Directors, resume his seat at the 


ard. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together 2. 4s. per share), free of 
income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Branches, on and after — the 13th instant. 


Balance-Sheet of the Louden and County Banking Company, 
30th June, 1866. 


DR. 
To Capital paid uP or an a6 .. £750,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund ° oe 250,000 0 0 


To amount due by the Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, £10,718,483 16 1 
To liabilities on acceptances 2,032,490 10 1 





12,750,974 6 2 
tT profit and loss palanes brought ps 
rom last account 
rm gross profit for the half- -year, 
after making een for _ 
and doubtful debts : : 


14,527 18 10 


348,310 10 10 
————-———_ 62,838 9 8 


£14,113,812 15 10 





CR. 

By See Hie hand at Head Office and 
Bra £2,149,216 5 1 
By — Dl need at call and at notice __ 883,396 5 9 
——-———-_ 3,032,612 10 10 

Investments, viz 
By, a ernment and | gua capes 
° 94,381 17 3 


1g 
By other stocks and securities . 99,308 13 11° 





By discounted bills, and advances to customers in 
town and country 

By freehold premises, in ‘Lombard-street and Ni- 
cholas-lane, freehold and leasehold property at 
the branches, with fixtures and fittings ‘ 

By interest paid to customers 

By salaries and all other exp enses at Head Office 
and Branches, oe income- — on — 
and salaries 


10,410,772 8 0 


156,078 18 0 
126,581 10 5 


94,076 17 5 
£14,113,812 15 10 





Profit and Loss Account. 


To interest paid to —_ stomers £126,581 10 5 
To expenses as aboy 94,076 17 5 
To rebate on bills nok, due, carried to new account 42,211 5 4 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year 45,000 0 0 
To bonus of 5 per cent. oe oe 37,500 0 0 
To balance carried forward oe 17,468 16 6 
£362,838 9 8 
CR. 

By balance brought forward from last aceount .. £14,527 18 10 

By gross profit for the half-year, after making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts . _ 248,310 10 10 
£362,838 9 8 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance- 
Sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, } 
R. H. SWALNE, Auditors. 
London and County Bank, July 26, 1866, 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the 
following Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the 
= of the Shareholders. 

2. That the capital of this Banking Company be increased b 
the creation of 20,000 additional Shares, of 500. each ; and that suc! 
Shares be issued at such times and in such manner as may be de- 
termined at some Annual or Half-Yearly General Meeting, or at 
an Extraordinary Meeting of the Shareholders, called and held 
in accordance with the provisions of the Deed of a. 

3. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of 
Directors for the aa manner in which they have At. the 
affairs of the Compan: 

4. That the shanks of this Meeting be presented to William 
M‘Kewan, Esq., and to the Principal and other Officers of the 

nk, for the zeal hg ability with which they have discharged 


their respective duties. 
(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman. 


The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved and 
carried unanimously, 
5. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to Wil- 
liam Micol. ae . ss his able and courteous conduct in the chair. 
Signe 


JHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
ted from thet the Minutes, 


PISON, Secretary. 


293,690 11 2; 





ONDON and eens BANKING 
PANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY pomninng that a DIVIDEND on the 
Capital Stock of = Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. for the 
Half-year endin; e 30th June, 1866, with a BONUS of 5 per 
— WILL B PAID to the Proprietors, either at the Head 

Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of “i Company’s Branch 
Banks, on and after Monday, the 13th inst. 

By the Rates Mase ral M. 
vA ne r. 
21, Lombard-street, August 3, ‘ — 
A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
all —— SILVER-STEEL PEN.—A 
e Box by post on recei t of 14 postage-stamps, b; 
FREDERICR WILLIAMS, 19, C vit-st t, Paddingt we 


Benson, 3 J. W., by Special Appointment to 
1.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 
BENSON ’S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


BENSON" S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


Benecons SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


istic. 


BEN SON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


| 
| BENSON, Op Bonp-stREET and WESTBOURNE- 
Sir. Hugh C. E. Childers, M. P., who retired from the Direction | GROVE. 


BENSON 8 STEAM FACTORY, LUDGATE- 





LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
12s. per dozen, 52. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd., duty 


Pep his Wine is Sear e Pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and sufficient improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half- ide delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample aeons es forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cel 

H. B. FEARON & SON 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and | Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 


Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in a and six- 





' gallon Casks, each —- with tap and vent- 


The Wine. should be ept ina cool place and th the consumption 
be moderately quick. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





“Purity anp EXceLLeNce OF QUALITY.” 
OLMAN’S STARCH, 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 
Great EXuHrsBiTions or 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
DvuBLiIn EXHIBITION OF 1865. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. &J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LEN FIELD STA RC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


M ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine a 
Sponges, and every a of Brush, Comb and Perfume 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebra Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, as. Per box.— Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 











I ELICATE and CLE AR COMPLEXIONS, 
~ with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. e . J. Lazu. UPPER MARSH, 





Order of your Cc emis, Grocer, or Chandler. 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS ‘respectfully 
caution intending Purchasers =f ag SMEE’s SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against various imitations and infvingembate, preserving 
somewhat the Seoerane of the Original, but wanting all its 
nee advanta 
Fach Genuine fattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “ Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent,” received the 
only Pkize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the [INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respecta’ table Bedding 
Warehousemen and ear, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E. Cc. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 

Ladies" Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing = — yw Fittings ; 

Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing d 500 other arti- 

cles for Home or Continental, ae ~TLLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, st free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 

Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, ‘Vondon, W 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 

steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free, 








UGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING 
JACKETS, in various mixed colours, of Cheviot Wool 
Cloth—light, cool, and as strong as ne, resisting damp, and 
more adapted to this variable climate than any other Rubric, 
the cost ofeach being TWENTY- FIVE SHILLINGS, with the 
new Cartridge Pockets. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tailors. 
LONDON—114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 

LIVERPOOL—5), Bold-street. 


Ly ER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Contry re respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture serenade D & SONS o Sen: ele- 

ant wood; being manu’ a panne nt te although of the 

t possible quality, the ae is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


CA AEDELIERS S in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China an nd Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room e 
expressly for these articles.—OSLER, 45,  Oxford-street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS -CHANDELIE RS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for - persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Desse ” ” 2l. Os. 

All Articles marked “in plain figures. 
Ornamental] Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exeouted. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
MBMINGRAN KANG FACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad Established 1807. 








TEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT for the im- 
mediate production of Beef Tea, Soups and Gravies, manu- 
factured on the Establishments of Robert Tooth, Esq., of of sydney. 
Australia, may now be obtained of the Consignees, N& 
HANBURYS, Plough-court, Lombard-street, a This 
Extract contains the soluble constituents of thirty times its 
weight of fresh meat. It is nutritious, convenient, ‘economical, 
wqetneest by time or climate. 2-0z. pots, 2s. 6d. ; 4-lb. jars, 98. 6d.; 
jars, 1 





NO MORE MEDICINE. 


D° BARRY’S delicious, health- estan Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA me restores gent on tite, perfect 


digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and reshing sleep, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled or disorder: 
ed, without on = cone. as it saves 





times its cost in other remedies, curi! dyspepsia yt 
constipation, flatulenes, a, debility, cmeaenpelon, nervous, 
ee liver an stomac comp! laints, 1 ow — as proved by 
60,000 cases which shad been _ conside less. ot in. = 
1s, 14d. ; 1b. 2lb. 48. 6d. ; 121b. 228. _—D BARRY &Co.77, 
REGENT-STRERT, L nt ay all Grocers and man 


CQ BOLERA.—PUBLIO NOTICE. 


The leading Medical Authorities recommend 
McDOUGALL’S PATENT CARBOLIC ACID 


DISINFECTANTS, 
as the cheapest, safest, ond mene aie efficient Agents for preventing 
Local Boards, Vestries, Parish and other Authorities are ordering 

their use in foul Streams, Drains, Alleys, Houses, &. 
McDOUGALL’S DISINFECTING POWDER, 
Fluid and Soap. 
McDOUGALL’S CARBOLIC ACID. 
Sold by Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 


ALEX. McDouGAaLtt, 
LONDON : 11, Arthur-street West, London Bridge. 
MANCHESTER: a treet, Shudehill. 
*,* Write for “8 tions for Pi tion of Cholera.” 


HE PUBLIC HEALTH.—Experience has 
fully proved that the slightest derangement of the system— 
the most minute symptom of disease, or even of eg & uneasiness, 
should be met by instant counteraction. To realize this, we know 
of no medicine so safe and serviceable as the world-wice remedy, 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
May be had of any Chemist. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
pure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of pe 
Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion ; an 
a milda — it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


P. 
repay DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &e., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists, 


Caution.— See that “‘ Dinneford & Co.” is son each Bottle and red 
label over the cork ° 

















(OCKLE's | ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


To remove or avert the ree a of Indigestion, conse- 


—— irregularity, of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occu- 


) idence in tropical climates. COCKLE'’S ANTI- 
BiLIOUSs P PILL, which have stood the test of public opinion 
for upwards of 65 years, are highly siocmvatnted for their <— 
aperient, tonic and aromatic properties, and for the power 

possess in equalizing the secretion of the liver, and strengthening 


the digestive organs. 
(HoCKLE'S S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
Messrs. Suman & Co, 


(yoeee ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
MELBOURNE, 
Mr. FRANCIS, 31, Bourke-street East. 


' bpieteaenel S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
KURRACHEE, 
Messrs. BUDGETT & HUGHES. 


(jeceuEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
DNEY, 
Messrs. ROW, 519, Pitt-street. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Professor ROSCOE’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


18mo. with numerous Illustrations, and Chromo-lithographic Frontispiece of the Solar 
Spectra, cloth, 48. 6d. 


Professor OLIVER’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
with nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mr. AIRY’S (Astronomer Royal) POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 18mo. 
with numerous I!lustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Professor HUXLEY’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations, 18mo. (Nearly ready. 


18mo. 


Mr. 
New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SCHOOL 


METIC. 
18mo. cloth, 3s. 


18mo. 2s. 6d. 
CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 


ARRANGED; with Exercises and Examination-Papers. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JONES and Mr. CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 

Progressively Arranged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. MACLEAR’S CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. 18mo. with Maps, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

r. MACLEAR’S CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Second Edition. 18mo. with 4 Maps, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ALDIS WRIGHT and Mr. EASTWOOD'S BIBLE WORD-BOOK: 
a Glossary of Old English Bible Words. 18mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


PROCTER’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK of COM- 

MON PRAYER. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

. WESTCOTT’S BIBLE in the CHURCH. 
cloth, 48. 6d. 

r. HODGSON’S MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION: a 

Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients. Prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for 

Schools. New Edition, revised. 18mo. 33. 


. THRING’S LATIN GRADUAL for BEGINNERS: a First Latin 
Construing Book. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

. THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 

; JEPHSON'S EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 18mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. 


N 


a) 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Second Edition. 18mo. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 
r. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCU- 


LUS. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


N 


= 


numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. éd. 


TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on CONIC 


numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Mr. SECTIONS. With 


Mr. TODHUNTERS ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Mr. TODHUNTER’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY for the USE of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Mr. TODHUNTER’S EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

of THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 8yo. cloth, 4s. 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for 
NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1s8mo. cloth. 
The SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC is als blished in Parts renie: 
of very Elementary Classes, and will be sold as follov — an RE one en a 
Part L., containing the First Four Rules, in 32 pp., sewed in neat paper covers, 2d. 
Part II., containing the Compound Rules, Bills of Parcels, and Practice, in 48 pp., sewed in neat 
paper covers, 3d. ‘ 


Part I1I., containing Fractions, Decimals, Rule of Three, the Metric System, &c., in 112 pp. 
sewed in neat paper covers, 7d. 2 


The Three Parts, complete in 1 vol., with the Answers, 18mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


Mr. 


ARITHMETIC. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW SCHOOL and 


TODHUNTER’S EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. | 


Parts I. and II., 18mo. limp cloth, each 10d.; Part III., 1s.; or 3 Parts in 1 vol. | 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of | 
ARITHMETIC. 3 Parts in 1 vol. 18mo. cloth, 6s. 6d.; or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
Mr. DALTON’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES PROGRESSIVELY 


. With numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. With | 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to the ONE-‘SHILLING BOOK of 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Ninth 


| Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH'S ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to the ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
| Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 
| 8yo, 2s.; or, with Answers, 2s.6d. Or in Two Parts, 1s. each; and Answers, 6d. 


Mr. PARKINSON’S TREATISE on OPTICS. 
103. 6d. 


Mr. PARKINSON’S TREATISE on ELEMENTARY .MECHANICS, 


| 
| With Examples. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 
| 
| 





Crown 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


ad 


fr. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With numerous 

Third Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

r. DREW'S GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
be Caples Examples from the Cambridge Senate-House Papers. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 

i cloth, 48. 6d. 


| Mr. DREW’S SOLUTIONS to PROBLEMS contained in Mr. DREW’S 
| TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8ve. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


. TAYLOR'S GEOMETRICAL CONICS, 


Ratio and Projection. With numerous Examples. 


Examples and Solutions, 


Ka 
=a 





a 
wal 
— 


including Anharmonic 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. . 


oe 
= 


r. PUCKLE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS 
ant SEeeeAsO GEUMETRY. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 78. 6d. 
300LE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. A New Edition, revised by I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
lds. Supplementary Volume, crown 8yo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
BOOLE’S TREATISE on the CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFER- 
ENCES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
GODFRAY’S TREATISE on ASTRONOMY for the USE of 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
| Professor TAIT and Mr. STEELE’S TREATISE on the DYNAMICS 
of a PARTICLE. Second Edjtion, 10s. 6d. 
Mr. SNOWBALL’S ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Mr. BEASLEY’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGO- 


+ ent With a numerous Collection of Examples. Second Edition. Crown svo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 
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Mr. CHRISTIE’S COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY TEST QUES- 
TIONS in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; with Answers. And Appendices on 
Synthetic Division, and on the Solution ot Numerical Equations by Horner's Method. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 88. 6d. 

Mr. WRIGHT’S The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 

| Mr. WRIGHT'S VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on The SEVEN 
KINGS of ROME. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

; The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with‘ The Seven Kings of Rome,’ 

cloth, 5s. 

Mr. WRIGHT'S HELLENICA;; or, a History of Greece in Greek, as 


related by Diodorus and Thucydides. Second Edition. With a Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 











Mr. MERIVALE’S SALLUST for SCHOOLS. 


Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Jugurtha and Catiline separately, bound in cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


Mr. MAYOR’S JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. With English Notes. New 
| and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

MAYOR’S the SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With an In- 

troduction and Notes, Trans!ated from Karl Halm. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Mr. DRAKE’S DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. The Greek Text, with 
Fnglish Notes. Second Edition. To which is prefixed ZSCHINES against CTESIPHON, 
with English Notes. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

Mr. MARSHALL’S TABLE of IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, Clas- 
sified according to the arrangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. Price 1s. 

Mr. HOLE’S BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
size as the “ Golden Treasury Series.”) 
Second Edition. 

*,* The most comprehensive Biographical Dictionary in English, containing more than 18,000 

— of persons of all countries, with dates of birth and death, and what they were distinguished 

or. 


Mr. HOLE’S STEMMA of the KINGS of ENGLAND since the CON- 


had EST and of FRANCE of the HOUSE of CAPET. In one large Sheet on thick paper. 
‘ice 1s. 


COLLEGE CLASS LIST; or, CATALOGUE 


| Mr. 


(The same 
Neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
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